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Beecham Maclean Limited—New Research Laboratories, Brentford 
Salford Grammar School. Architects—Taylor & Young. F/A.R.1.B.A 
Philblack Limited—Laboratories at Avonmouth. 
Architects—Sir Percy Thomas & Son. F/A.R.1.B.A 
Royal Grammar School, Newcastle—Science Block extension 
]R4 PORTANT Architects—Spence & Price. A.R.1.B.A. 
Transparent Paper Limited—Bury. 
University College, London. 
CONTRACTS Architects—Corfiato, Thomson & Partners. F/A.R.1.B.A 
Warwickshire County Council—Polesworth School. 
Department of Health for Scotland—Brown Trout Research Laboratories 
include laboratory Pitlochry. 
Natural Sciences Building, Swansea. 
Architects—Sir Percy Thomas & Son. F/A.R.1.B.A 
North Western Gas Board, Lostock Hall, Preston and at Denton 
Dunlop Cotton Mills Ltd.—Rochdale. 


installations for — 


THE MARK OF THE Built to meet the most exacting demands, ‘‘ CYGNET"”’ 
Benches, with heat and acid-resisting tops, Racks, 
Fume Cupboards, Cabinets and Shelving, are made in 


Send for a large range of standard units or to specification. 


a coe augue ©YGNET JOINERY LTD, HIGHER SWAN LANE, BOLTON 


now 
CRAFTSMAN 





SPECIFY WITH PLANNING THE NEW 


SUGG HALCYON SELECTIVE AIR HEATER 


IMMEDIATE WARMTH ... FOR 
SEVERAL ROOMS... BY SIMPLE 
FINGER-TIP CONTROL 





CAPITAL COST UNDER £80 





The flexibility of the Halcyon Gas features, have made instant impact on 
Heater makes it an eminently suitable architectural plans in all parts of the 
heating installation for every type of country 
residence from bungalows and Halcyon offers highly efficient heat 
houses to flats transference to the air flow, resulting 

n a discharge of pure warmed air 
Built for operating in a very small within a few minutes. Halcyon is 
cupboard, its unusual compactness silent — there is no smoke - there are 
ombined with its many outstanding no fumes 

ure and lfechinicail detauls avatiavie 


n fhe manuf furers 


WILLIAM SUGG & COMPANY LTD. 
67-73 REGENCY ST., LONDON, S.W Tel. ViCtoria 32! 
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g Engineers and Manufacturers of Lighting Fittings = 


Farringdon Road, London, £ Holborn 7654 and Branche j 20 22 Mount Street, Park Lane, W.! Mayfair 5671/2 
1P62 

















High fashion from Paris 
cannot compete with 

the latest creation from 
the house of Bowater— - 
the Bowater T A 

(Thermal Acoustic) Panel. 
But smart appearance is 
only one of the attractions 
of this dual-purpose 

panel, which also has a 
very high thermal acoustic 


* <« 7 
age Yo efficiency and a 
i remarkably low cost. 
— Its well worth looking 
into for your next job — 
whatever it is. Here are 


some technical facts to 
start you thinking. 





PTT TTTETITL ILL ILeeeaT COCO OOOO ROO EEE E EEE HOE EE EEEEEE EE EEE EEEEEESE FTES EHEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEHE HHH 
. 


DUAL-PURPOSE EFFICIENCY — MADE LIKE A SANDWICH SO EASY TO FIX 














the vital statistics: : : 1 By using special Con- 
: : cealed Securing Clips 
ae | : (screwed to the existing { 
ture which hold the : 
} panels secure and 1€A@V@) — —pypyr jenny 
an air-gap above, to add Cag al 
theiralready outstan- ==“ =** 
: ding thermal efficiency 
is > halon eh ad hae eas ” From 32 6d per sq. yd. FIXED. 
the new Bowater pant © timber fame wi kee ris : 2 For suspended ceilings, by using a special! 
vuhea ; . lesigned Bowater Metal Fixing Systen 
al ° From 40 9d. per sq. yd. FIXED. 
nt : 3 By using 2in.galvanized lost- ry 
. head nails driven through f 
Same I ry nsulatio1 ; througl the hole ae ent re | nel weig! ; the appropriate outer per- eesteeteae a 
t ii a I I ° forations. From only 29/- i ee 
At can be 2 per sq. yd. FIXED. Pit oie. 
a sey 3 Po 
SOCCER EEEEEEEEESEEEEEOOSD YES only eeeeer * 


Drop us a line for further 

nformation and the name ’ 

f your nearest dist) utor or 
* 


FIXED. AND 
DECORATED 





a 


Bowater TA Panels *_4,. 


K N 
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COLTHURST SYMONS & CO LTD 
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There never was a better looking, 
cleaner working, more efficient 
central heating boiler than the 


new CAVENDISH 


See 
” <2z \ 















] 
’ 
@A range of solid fuel t ng boilers* tor whole seis 
house warming and indirect hot water supply . 
] 1 lah S17 ‘ "cr 1actiwy x . 
@ Elegant ind jaDour-savil esicn. RATINGS OUTPUT B.t.u. PER HOUR 
a Attractive colour range to match most schemes. Solid fuel boiler No. 3 33,000 
Jocl oe NO. 4 47,000 
kino orate t{ new le rm (natent nollie + 
@ Rocking grate of new design (patent applied for). ae axaaie 
Tht NE ey ee ey a ee 1, 
I itra-sensitive thermosta yn olid fuel models on \ » 
, ) ern del Li Oil burning boiler No. 3L 30,000 ? 
and thermometer sensibly placed near flue control No. 41 45,000 
, 7 ’ N sL 60,000 
» lhe beautifully finished stove-enamelled jacket is so ; +e 
lesioned as to necessitate only one set of doors for & 
} UCsifiica da» U TICK’ LLALC 4 » OIE Cl 4 UOOTS if & 
14 14 - \ TIVE LEAFLET is available on application to 
riddling and fuelling. ; 2 
( 5-16 RED LION COURT, FLEET STREET, A 
Te CAT cou a Ape een, os E.C.4. WORKS: IPSWICH bi 
@ Large Capacity ashpan effectively dust-sealed 4 a 
- Brentford, Bristol, Glasgow, London,Manchester 
G Doors opening to wide angle G9 
* J es j LJ 4 j , 
Alsi availial ? ‘ li ( irning. 














monthly review by 


"WALLSPAN’ FOR EASTBOURNE 
LUXURY FLATS 


BRITAIN’S TALLEST OFFICE BLOCK 


HAS ALUMINIUM WINDOWS BY 
WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS 


‘ALUMINEX’ GLAZING GIVES 
IDEAL WORKING CONDITIONS 
AT NEW PERMUTIT FACTORY 
Ihe extensive use of “A 
Patent Glazing cor 
luttered floor 
the use of portal 


mves exceptionally zoo 


lockers al 
San extension of the a 
flice block where Williams & W 
rovided the purpose made 


well 


"WALLSPAN’ CURTAIN WALLING 
AT LEEDS GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


g = napus 


A WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS 
‘CO-OPERATIVE’ CONTRACT 


thing it 
C gi 
ge C 


Williams & W 


they supplied 


I he 
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NEW STANDARD WINDOWS 
NEED NO PAINTING! 


to BS.990 a 


steel Ww lows 


Die electro-ga 


i wr / 
¢ 


NO EXTRA COST! 
1c. . 





WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS 
RELIANCE WORKS - CHESTER 





ATES FLATS, EAST 


CWS. STORE. ST HELEN'S 
ANC ASHIRE 


“ 
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atlas leads in lighting / suggestions for lighting modular ceilings 
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This colourful ‘Perspex’ sink | 


and double drainer vai ~~ a 


will not rust and is durable  \ecueesces 




















| 
Plastics Limited 
More and more modern sink units are haped to modern designs. It is available in 
being made from ‘Perspex’ acrylic sheet a range of fashionable colours. It is 
This one, made by Wokingham Plastics an ideal material for kitchen and bathroom 
Limited has been installed in a new house fittings in the contemporary home. When 
‘Perspex will not chip, or rust and is not made from ‘Perspex’ the most fashionable 
affected by hot water. It is smooth and sinks and drainers, baths and wash basins 
easy to clean. ire available at a price everyone can 
& ‘Perspex’ is light and can be heat ifford 
j 
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first and foremost 
for all 


Look to Fordhi leaders! ip in the design and 
SANITARY i development of Sanitary Equipment. The nev 
me, range of Ford! e’’ Cisterns — accepted 
- j 1 
Q - re = une handsome 


today 


led low pri 
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I am only a newcomer — I don’t really know what life is 


all about yet— but they tell me the Engravers Guild are 


vZelieapitiMsiiele air) caseelite Photographers. Have you tried them ? 


Windsor House, Cursitor Street, E.C.4 Tel. No.: HOL. 1727 
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VERSATILE CONSTRUCTION 


HIGH SPEED CONSTRUCTIOD 


t Fire | 


D. ANDERSON & SON LIMITED 


STRETFORD MANCHESTER OiD FORD LONDON, os 
Telephone LONgford 4444 Telephone AMHerst 938] 
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30 GORDON STREET LONDON WC! 


specify ceramic glazed 


pectay 


sanitary ware 


DRAYTON HOUSE 


















in hotels, where quality sets the tone, 
where breakage can mean 

costly replacements & loss of revenue, 
where good looks must combine 


with robustness....with dependable 


CLAY PRODUCTS TECHNICAL BUREAU 


glazed fireclay, first cost is last cost. 








For general offices 





ia 


5 SPECry- 





ARR 
‘MiQ)>r; 
PILKINGTON’S OR» 


“ARMOURPLATE” Glass Doors for interiors 











For private sanctums 


Door check and closer available 
for both doors. ‘ARMOURPLATE’ 
and ‘ARMOURCAST’ are registered 
trade marks of Pilkington 
Brothers Limited. Sup} 


ar AValia 


PILKINGTON’S 















“ARMOURCAST” Glass Doors for interiors 





BANISTER 


WAI 


TON 
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Blueprints come to life 


and guickly when Banister, Walto 


entrusted with the steelwork The h 
how that comes from a long expe! 

the fabrication and the erectior 
steel frames means economy in time 


nsequently, in money 


MANCHESTER LONDON BIRMINGHAM 
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| 4 VauxhalP Motors ltd 


choose Ceramic Tiles 


n+ Federation House » Stoke-on-Trent 





ele The °° 
PN 
=< S. = _ when the ap 


of 





t consideration 


firs 


arms, Which are styled to be 


aS possible, it achieves complete 


powel door control The *° 


| Ol 


| 


floors not exceeding 7’ by 3’ in size, and 


action ¢ 








Smooth and silky 
check-action. 


Bounce completely 
eliminated. 


Closing and latch speed 
fully adjustable 


Stand open device put in and out of 
action as desired 
Body only |} wide, overall length 13 


Opens to 90 or 180 according to 
fixing position 


No oil leakage 
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Ihe 


Owy the SLIM 


OVS CaM Ve seen 


new door closer designed for use 


of the door and surroundings are 
With nothing visible except the slim 


is Streamlined and unobtrusive 


> concealment without loss of 


No. 500” is suitable for internal single- 


QO lhs. in weight 


Concealed Overhead Door Closer 


William Newman & Sons Ltd. HOSPITAL 


SFRECT | 


RMINGHAM 

















I he 
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YOU SEE THESE 


STELRADS 


EVERY WHERE 




















imn Radiators at Mallory Com 
nsive School, London County 
il. Heating Engineers : Matthew 


Sharp and rapid changes of tempera Go ltd 


-cikecmanmed f » Middle Fast ae : 
are characteristic of the Middle East, Tee : & 3. Wall and column type radiators 
where the nights can be very, very , the Wincanton Secondary Modern 


School Somerset County Council 
ting Engineer E. R. Carter 


Here, as in other places where even, Meats 
4.M.I.H.V.E., Yeovil 


easily controlled warmth is needed, 
STELRADS automatically fill the bil 
At home in Britain, too, architect: 
specify STELRADS for buildings 


These three pictures show typic 


installations. Widely divergent in type, these installation 
1 


are but a few of the many possible arrangemen 


STEEL RADIATORS 


LIMITED 


BRIDGE ROAD SOUTHALL, MIDD*X Telephone Southall 2603 
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When vibration 
is a problem 


ll a 
Pressure Piling provides the answer 


= — 
#s 


~ 
+. 


. a A ra ° 
. a 
rh il 
. * 
~ me = "y 
oe, 5 De * :. " 5, 
4 ry > + . 


THE PRESSURE PILING COMPANIES 


THE PRESSURE PILING COMPANY (PARENT) LTD irchitects and Engineers are in- 
637 Old Kent Road, | »ndon, S.f 15. Te New Cross 0347 89 vited to write for a copy of * The 
Pressure Piling System’. It gives 

you technical data on piled founda- 

tions and under-pinning for rapid 

COMPANY (NORTHERN) LTD vihrationless construction and 

Bamber Bridge. Nr. Presto: repairs. It is free and post free. 


“Es 


Preston 85723 


The original and Lar GEST Bore d Pilin 4 l li fs } ine i orld 
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71. nie Te: : 
(roma Laptd ad tig (me 


—_- 





CROMPTON PARKINSON LTD., CROMPTON HOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C. 2, [nx tura) 
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IN COMMERCE 


IN TRANSPORT 





IN INDUSTRY 


IN THE HOME AND GARDEN 


IN AGRICULTURE 


\FILON 


STRUCTURAL SHEETING 


ley agg fe liad with (ahtnoss and strength usith econbmuy 


ts Ltd 


lit? ‘ >} ne tres 
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RUBEROID CASE HISTORIES 


iF ia 


Fes All 
v , a eh es 






a 





Roofing tomorrow’s world 


I ! . | \ Her ; 
K / é Atomic Fnere y Power Station at 
KK K i ned hy the Industrial Department o 
f 
r) / 
ori 
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ELECTRIC 
PASSENGER 
& GOODS 


LIMITED 





Y) 
VN 
a 
Z 
0 
st 
Me 
U 


& 


HAMMOND & CHAMPNESSLTD., GNOME HOUSE, BLACKHORSE LANE, LONDON, £.17. Tel: LARkswood 1071 
Branches in Glasgow, Birmingham, Liverpool, Plymouth, Belfast, Jersey 











The 
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he whole of the glazed tiling, 

also the unglazed tiling to the circular 
columns for this elegant swimming 
bath in the new University of 

London Student’s Union Building 

was carried out by the firm 

of W. B. Simpson. 


oAb® 5 
a 


The Swimming bath in the new University of 
London Student's Union Building —Malet St., W.C.1 
Architect: Messrs. Adams, Holden & Pearson. 


Simpson’s—founded a hundred and twenty- 
five years ago—provide and lay high quality 
tiles and terazzo mosaic for public 
buildings of every kind. Their first-class 
service and superb workmanship 

ire known and valued throughout 

the architectural profession 


and the building industry. 


: “ W. B. SIMPSON ano sons timiteo 


ad ST. MARTIN'S HOUSE . 374 WANDSWORTH ROAD, 8.W.8 


‘Vall 
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BUILDING COSTS 


Outlay on pipes is only a fraction of the 
cost of a drainage installation. In winter 

one out of every five days 1s lost when putting 

nvenuional pipes. With Key pipes, however, 
the job sull goes ahead cutting out 


oductive labour, keeping down 


and therefore cutting costs. 


Now you can keep to schedule |) 


Urgency on large projects ' 


ANDARD 
VMIARK 








COST OF A 
DRAINAGE INSTALLATION 
wes §COST OF LABOUR 


COST OF OVERHEADS 


COST OF HOLD-UPS 


COST OF S/TE DISRUPTIONS 


COST OF MATERIALS 





Use KEY 
and cut 
this total cost 

















-against all <a 


Rain? 


Frost and Snow? |! 
Bad Ground ? 
Site Congestion ? 


Hot Sun and Drying Winds? | 


More advantages of 
KEY PITCH FIBRE PIPES 


No corrosion 


No root growth 


No cracking through settlement 


Faster laying—fewer breakages 


Widely approved 


Lower handling costs 


Ask for a demonstration 





THE KEY ENGINEERING COMPANY LIMITED 


. - 
% ae 
ad ~- 





PIPES 


THE WORLD'S FINEST AND MOST MODERN DRAINAGE SYSTEM 





7 4 
? 


61 
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rc 


CANADIAN TIMBER ro. Ser inst every eed 








The 
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High resistance to thermal — 
transmission.. o 





DOUBLE CLADDING 
INSULATION 


Ma DOUBLE cladding insulation 
provides a resistance to thermal transmission, 
bu to higher equable interior temperature 
id < juent economical heating. Here 1s 
dependable roofing made for quick erection and 
pern 
It’s the DOUBLE cladding that does it !—a rigid 
isbestos-< nt underlining sheet laid directly to 
p soffit upon which the sheet of insulation 
laid before putting the ** Major six’”’ sheet in 
ey 





“MAJOR SIX” 
CORRUGATED SHEET UNDERLAY SHEET 
FIBREGLASS |! THICK 


3-4 cover "2a 


PURLIN 


3-4 coven 





Easily fired wit} hook bolts and washers. 

V si2”’ Doul (Cladding Insulation com plies 
yaith $i reg f of Thermal Insulation 
/ 5 i; 






_———+ 


<7 CEMENT CO. Tr) satay 08 —. Prana rice presen Penne swt 


Worl if: MELDRETH, Nr. Royston Herts 


{/so at GRIEENHITHIE ° ROOD « CAMBRIDGI ¢« SHORNI * RYE (Sussex) * GT. YARMOUTH 
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NORFOLK HOUSE 


Wellesiey Road, Croydon 


ff k for the 


A new shop and « e bio 
Norwict Unior Life Insurance 
S ety d + be completed ir 


g9O9 


i i ; Busiddiel 
L wary ee its 
, pores 1 ‘crurii’ 


MYTON REPORT ‘44S7 PROGRESS’ 
ON NORFOLK HOUSE 


You are seeing more 





and more of 


oh 
Hl 


MYTON LIMITED 


Building and Civil Engineering Contractors. 


TAYLOR WOODROW GROUP AAAA 
\ 
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ust the job/ FOR KITCHENS AND BATHROOMS 


























J 
i 
Re 
PeapepITr wall wectaae ; ' ' 1] 
WARERITE wallboard is economical, quick and easy to install — cuts 
on-site time and costs. Ideal for kitchen and bathroom walls, ceilings, 
flush doors, bath panels and cupboard fronts. It is resistant to steam 
t 
ad manicties anid eacile aimed cle There i toss f 16 attractive “ : 
and moisture and easily wiped cCiean nere 1S a CNOICe 1 LO allrdacClive WARERITE wallboard can be 
colou patterns and wood] screwed or pinned to timber 
grounds or fixed direct to a 
* Eliminat ng a g «x Ea to f vit , t or level wall of timber or similar 
‘ material The joints are 
i at mens ieemreie ' nott 
( gxs ( Nad Ce * Attractiy patterns masked by face fitting wood, 
a * Ea i nela x § y fixing wi . 4 ft. board metal or plastic mouldings. 
x Costs 34 j. It. W tions for quantit 


WARERIT 


WARERITE 
wallboard | With the lovelier patterns! AD 


A product of BAKELITE LIMITED + 12-18 GROSVENOR GARDENS + LONDON SWI - Telephone SLOane 0898 


TGA wwil 





Across the world 
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#4 ARCHITECZURE 


se 


! 





Doors, Parliament Buildings, Quebec. 
Architects: Lacroix and Drouin, 

in association with J. S. Bergeron. 
Crafisman: Mr, Charles Martin. 


For over 25 years“Staybrite” has been an inspiration 
to Architects for both exterior and interior decor- 
ation. Many of the world’s most famous public 
buildings, hotels, restaurants and shopping centres — 
demonstrate the flair of architecture at kill of 
craftsman alike. 


FIRTH-Y 


> 


STAINLESS 


ee 


WW FIRTH -VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS LTD., SHEFFIELD 


| Telephone No: Sheffield 42051 











~ARMOURPLATE” 
isa 
registered 
trade mark of 


PILKINGTON 
BROTHERS 
LIMITED 


Pilkington’s “‘ARMOURI Glass is a Polished For further information on “ ARMOURPLATE”’ glass 
] late Gl iss which I I een tren rthened D rif [ [} manusacturers: 

, Pee a eee eee eee ee PILKINGTON BROTHERS 
resistance to imf ind thermal SNOcCK 

_ LIMITED 

SPECIFY HELENS, LANCS 


VYN HOUSE, CLEVELAND ROW, 


“ARMOURPLATE” GLASS ts sn ee 


ual trade channel 
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Anuthir notable advavice 
tn Roof Deck developmert 


— ACOUSTIGALLY-TREATED Q-DECK 


| @ HIGH ACOUSTICAL EFFICIENCY 
PROVIDED AT MODEST COST 


») @ THE TREATMENT IS BUILT 
INTO THE SOFFIT 


Economy : 


Effective Sound - Reduction: 


! 
() 


N Pp I 


Attractive Appearance: 


()-T) 





Range: 


OPAL 











ABSORPTION ECTION THROUGH METAL DECK UNIT 
CO-EFFICIENT 


125 C.P.S 0.25 SEND FOR DETAILS 


250, | 0.50 ROBERTSON THAIN LIMITED 


500 _ ,, 0.75 
1000 ., 0.70 ELLESMERE PORT -§ WIRRAL - CHESHIRE 


2000 ,, 0.50 


@ Associated Companies or Agents in most countries throughout the world 








FREQUENCY 
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TA N N I N = hl ssiaialll 


7 is 





‘ee centuries from. 


te +.¥. Wogrameue™s 
Gach as Armour, Swords, me etc., could have 






fw metal objects are found in eed preservation they are nearly always embedded 


sather or peat deposits. 
~An-their researches to explain this, Chemists have isolated a material called TANNIN 
which, when applied to metal, gives excellent protection against corrosion and forms the 


perfect basis for normal painting systems. 


MONTGOMERIES 


PRIMER 


A PRE-PAINTING ANTI-CORROSIVE TREATMENT OF 
PROVED EFFICIENCY FOR ALL METAL STRUCTURES 
































Montgomerie's Pretreatment Primer is an aqueous solution of Tannin 
which reacts with metal surfaces producing a film of Ferric Tannate. 
It is a pre-painting treatment and is not intended to replace Metal Primers 
yu juces a passive surface, preventing corrosion starting under 
e pair Ww ften is the cause of many paint failures. Montgomerie’s 
Pretreatment Primer must not be compared with the usual Phosphate 
treatment of meta! and is a ‘‘natural’’ process which has proved itself 
for thousands of years. Unlike other types of pre-painting 
treatment Montgomerie’s Pretreatment Primer is non-toxic 

and if splashed on the skin has no injurious effects 


%& Montgomerie's Pretreatment % Montgomerie’s Pretreatment 
Primer gives maximum pro- Primer being an aqueous 
tection and adhesion. solution, can be applied on 


% Montgomerie'’s Pretreatment wet surfaces. 


primer is effective even when & Montgomerie's Pretreatment 
a clean metal surface is un- Primer has a covering capa- 
obtainable, providing the city of approximately 1;000 
surface has been well wire- sq. ft. per gallon. 
brushed and 

scraped. 

%& Montgomerie’s Pretreatment Primer, due to its out- 
standing anti-corrosive properties, allows painting 
to be delayed if necessary for up to 10 days without 
deterioration of the surface. 





etal D > N ( est xf 54 St R 1, Bell S2-72 Rogart Street, Glasgow, S.f 
Ler Li I ( Tele e Belf 67978 Telephone Bridgeton 1005 6/7 
~ I I ( I I e Belf relegrams ‘Turpentine’ Glasgow 
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Your carpet—tailor made to the nearest inch 
Any tength and up to 33 ft. wide 


TEMPLETON 


Ev vis 
BROADLOOM 


8 COLOURS 5 qualities: Maine, Oregon, Nevada, 
Florida & Kansas 





Here is acarpet many an architect must have dreamed of in form and colour thoroughly 
contemporary in construction suitable for a wide variety of purposes —in dimensions 
the most adaptable carpet which is made anywhere to-day. And in price it is most 
economical because it is tailor made to your measurements and you only pay for the 


> 


size you order. Here are the facts 


Any length and any width up to 33ft wide without seams 
Five qualities Maine, Oregon, Nevada, Florida and Kansas 
Eight colourings—Red, Charcoal, Green, Lime, Blue, Camel, Cedar and Grey 


Quick delivery from material ready to be woven to your exact measurements 


JAMES TEMPLETON & CO LTD GLASGOW 
LONDON MANCHESTER LEEDS 

















ain 








The brilliant whites and 
beautiful tints of modern products 


depend on TIOXIDE 







TITANIUM OXIDE... 


finest white pigment in the world! 





TITANIUM 
PIGMENTS 







BRITISH TITAN PRODUCTS COMPANY LIMITED 10 Stratton Street London W.1 
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DAWNAYS 
STEEL W@RK 


Specialists in the design 
fabrication and erection of riveted 
and welded steel-framed structures 

of every description 


STEEL 








STRENGTH 
secuRnitt 


DAWNAYS LIMITED 


BRIDGE & STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS 


STEELWORKS RD., BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W.11. 
Telephone : BATTERSEA 2525 (10 lines) 
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Architect : 


John R. Harris, F.R.1.B.A., A.A. Dipioma (Hons.) 


State Engineer : H. T 


Civil Engineers : Scott & Wilson, Kirkpatrick & Partners 


Quantity Surveyors 


Main Contractors : Darwish Bros., Engineering Department 


MATTHEW HALL 


TE HOSPITAL — DOHA. wutea) 
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Hale, T.D., B.Sc.(Eng.), M.1.C.E 


Widnell & Trollope 


Air Conditioning, Electrical, Mechanical and 
Sanitary Services by MATTHEW HALL & CO. LTD. 


It is no longer necessary to have to organise and co-ordinate 
the activities of a number of different sub-contractors. 
The Matthew Hall Group of Companies undertakes al! 
mechanical services economically and efficiently. 










@ Air Conditioning THE 


e Elecerteity MATTHEW HALL 


® Sanitation 
© Sprinklers 
@® Fire Protection 





GROUP OF COMPANIES 








MATTHEW HALL HOUSE, DORSET SQUARE, em. Bemeon, N.W.I. 


Glasgow Manchester Bristol Belfasc Johannesburg Germistor 


Cape Town Welkom Bulawayo Salisbury (Central Africa) Ndola 





WELDED 

BOX STANCHION 
CARRYING 

LOAD OF 

1760 TONS 





Kincardine Generating Station for the South 
of Scotland Electricity Board. 
Cor . 


STRENGTH 
secunttTy 


STEELWORK BY 


REDPATH BROWN 
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NCO FIs CESE 


Swiss pressed wood-fibre Perforated, Rilled and Chequered 
acoustic tiles and Rilled Boards 8 2’ in length, all Factory Primed. 


Contemporary acoustic wall and ceiling 

treatments in new and decorative materials. 
High acoustic efficiency, absorption co-efficients increasing 
progressively from 0.45 at 250 c.p.s. up to 0.90 at 4,000 c.p.s. 


Low thermal conductivity (0.35 B.T.U/in./sq.ft./hr./°F diff.) 
Pelt ice o) doh'alobbalemms-libt-bo)l-Mpal-y-l amore) al-1-) ag-LéleyeM- Lab aleM-> 40¢- Mele 1a 


Surveys, estimates, designs & specifications without obligation 


 MERMESEAL 


HERMESEAL ACOUSTICS LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 4 PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1. Telephone: GROsvenor 4324 (5 lines). 
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| MARSHALL'S 


Producers of 


HARD YORK 
STONE 


nd Edge be ig x 


f fine grair 


WALLSTONES + STEPS + PAVING 
RIVEN FACING SLABS 


CRAZY PAVING 


GARDEN STONE . 
RECTANGULAR PAVING 


GARDEN WALLING -« 


* 


HYDRAULIC PRESSED CONCRETE FLAGS 
HYDRAULIC PRESSED KERBS 


PRECAST CONCRETE UNITS . CILLS 


LINTOLS + POSTS «+« STEPS & COPING 


* 


S. MARSHALL & SONS LTD. 


SOUTHOWRAM QUARRIES 


HALIFAX 
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DUCTED 
WARM AIR 


gives a 
HIGHER COMFORT STANDARD 
than 
ANY OTHER HEATING SYSTEM 


Speed of response 


Flexibility. S 


Uniformity of temperature distribution 


Freedom of planning 


Clean heating 


Ventilation 
Clothes drying 


Drying out. A 


DUCTED WARM AIR 


RADIATION GROUP SALES LTD., WARM AIR DIVISION, 10 MORTIMER STREET, LONDON, W.1 





Running costs | 
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The best DUCTED WARM AIR system 
is called RADIATION DUCTAIR 


stockists. | « need design and on-site work 





Radiation have established more than 40 
ed ca Ck to provide real 
ee il n ne your site 

R n in be called in 

et new or ul pro 
R n < 1 | ifler-sal¢ 
'B) equipment 

10 years’ working experience in Britain. Aficr 
cd ecxal on of the best Amer n 
t € | eal Radiation 
, ( ped the Ductair system over ten 
I VC Radiation unrivalled ex- 
wmder the actual climatic and living 

Lu ilo thts country 


50 year background of research and experiment 


H k ition techniciar for well over SO 
been concerned with making 
j « ! | s reflected in the 
j ‘ ethoient equipment 
Wy +p ive evolved It means too. that 
I neer e an unusual ability 
1 uf h) ee their own system against a back- 
many ternal systems-—an 
FE Bed ; nae ndu partic i valuable il 
? VB Il CUSSION ize 

heating RADIATION DUCTAIR is more than just 

pine er central heating tem. It offers 
Installation costs ) | nlegratec servis architects and 
eaner t for I te Its ain oO raise Comfort stand- 
nd to make possible the more efficient 

D e both of tue and building space 

DUCTAIR units (of all sizes, powered by 
Precision construction Solid Fuel, Gas, or Oil) have been success- 

I ret I I I installed in buildings of all kinds 
D ises to shops, flats to schools 
hes to pubs Write to us about the sort 
dings that are of interest to you. We 
y y Da Harty welcome new problems we ve 

Nationwide network of Radiation-trained been solving them all our working lives 





Radiation 
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ARCHITECTURAL 
METALWORK 





BRENT METAL WORKS 


AICKMAN 


LIMITED 
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Designed to BSS 449 1948. Approved by 


Government Departments 


HEYCON 


LATTICE GIRDERS 


(PATENTED) 


GREATER 
STRENGTH 
FOR WEIGHT 





aS) 
a) 


newer 





on flat roofed single or 
multi-storied buildings 
rong 
von o 
i far 
ratio than 
ind is ideal for 
Heycon 
Lattice Girders are mone saving too. 


Phe Heycon Technical Service will 
provide, free of costs or 
obligation, a full assessment of the 
savings Heycon Lattice Girders 
can effect in your construction 
project. Why not consult us? 
Write to: 


HEYMAN CONSTRUCTIONS LTD 


124 VICTORIA STREET LONDON s.w.i 


Phone Victoria 4262 935) 





PLASMATIC 


INTERLOCKING DIFFUSER PANELS 


_.. for illuminated ceilings laylights 


and lighting fittings 


Ant tatic treated Po 


I 


| R \ ti] CCIIING «¢ ntractol and lig ht ] ng ( ng rmeEecs ] ] dé ( 
rUBE LAMINATION & ENGINEERING LITD., Tel.: High Wycombe 4111 2 3 4 (4 lines) 
Desborough Park Road, HIGH WYCOMBE, Buckinghamshire 





DOOR 
CLOSER 
DESIGN 
BROUGHT 
TO A 
FINE ART 











DOOR CLOSER 


new look Door Closer. For the 
ts rather ugly past, has reached 
encompasses an efficient mechanism 
tion of its operation is accountable 
most hydraulic engineers. Fresh, 
d produced the clean, simple, 


design in Europe or the U.S.A. 


APL.42/C 


ARMSTRONG 


PATENTS CO. LTD. 


EASTGATE* BEVERLEY: YORKSHIRE 
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» ‘ = ye 
The Dpecialists 1m apa = Store Slodernisution 


BEDFORD SQUARE : LONDON: WCI: MUSEUM 7I0OI 
WORKS: BRISTOL 














‘UNIVERSATILITY 


OF OUR NEW UNIVERSAL BEAM MILL 


With this mill we are now rolling ‘H’ and Universal beams have opened a new field for 


otfering far-reaching 


ca , ' . 2 
[’ sections from 6 inches deep by 6 inches steclwork designers, 


wide up to 36 inches deep by 16! inches. economies and increasing the efficiency of 


’ , the structure. 
Further, this versatile mill rolls all these 


sections in different thicknesses, so that 
1 

constructional engineers will no longer 

need to build up their columns and girders, 


except for the heaviest work. 


Whole ‘families’ of simple columns can be 
rolled, in suitably related sections, for 
multi-storey buildings: beams can be pro- 
duced (some of them the largest in Europe) 
with extra flange thickness to carry extra 
heavy loads. In all these cases the laborious 
riveting-on of extra flange-plates will be 


1; a simple rolled section will do 


lis 
ab< l Ai, 
ws that adjust nt doves not 


the job better, saving steel and labour. dln lites 
BE AVAILABLI 


OF THE FULL RANGE OF SECTIONS 


‘4 


ORMAN LONG 
———— 
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RILEY ROBOT 


‘T’ CHAIN 
GRATE STOKER 











DIREKTO 


a provide smokeless 
~ ahaa combustion 
from small 
bituminous coal 


CLASS ‘B 


RILEY (1€) PRODUCTS LIMITED 


NINETEEN WOBLRN I 
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SPENCERISMS 








on | (S pencers 
OF WAKEFIELD 4 


THE 


| SPENCER WIRE 


COMPANY L ims tT. € O . WAKEFIELD 
Telephone « WAKEFIELD 6111 (/0 lines) « Telegrams - SPENCER WAKEFIELD TELEX 
Telex No. 55,160 
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A NEW COMPANY 
formed to give first-class service 


to Southern and Midland Architects 


47 THE PARADE, LEAMINGTON SPA, WARWICKSHIRE. 
« DRAFTSELE ¢ 


\ I 


tor al 
' } 


DRAFTSELE (LONDON) LIMITED 


It offer 

in 
BOTH DRAFTSELE LIMITED 
AND DRAFTSELE (LONDON 
LIMITED ARE APPROVED 
DISTRIBUTORS AND 
SPECIALIST CONTRACTORS 
FOR “BURGESS” CEILINGS 


PRELIMINARY CONSULTATION 
D> 


‘ 


ESTIMATING 


\ 


DESIGN AND DETAILING 


ERECTION AND INS 


TALLATION 
S P \ 


S 


R 4} 


“BURGESS” HEATED CEILINGS | sire bapa racnhie eden 
Above: A Burgess-Sulzer Heated Acoustic Ceiling 

recently ir stalled for Imperial Chemical Industries 4 AF T: L774 i4 L IM. ] if E; D 
Limited. Architects are cordially invited to call 

and inspect the latest Burgess Electrically Heated INSU 7 Vale), Mm) VISION 
Ceilings in the offices of Draftsele (London) 

Limited at Leamington Spa. 
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KNOWLEDGE OF TREE 


knowledge of wood has been 
ed during more than 75 years in the 


reePtite wavcats 


Z. H : | 
io nile 


the Gliksten companies listed below supply 


Britain’s wood-using industries with a wide and 

panding range of woods and allied products. 
In addition, they offer specialised facilities such as 
h iryit ind technical advice on the best and 


use of timber. 
Whatever your needs in wood, get in touch with 


J. GLIKSTEN & SON LTD. 


Carpenters Road, Stratford, London, €E.15. 
Telephone: AMHerst 3300 


COMP / hk V GRO! Hf 1. GLIKSTEN & SON LIMITED. Softwoods: MEREDITHS LIMITED 
] yYWOOD CORPORATIO® / Venees I.GLIKSTEN & SON LIMITED 
& i IKSTEN BUILDING MATERIAI / GLIKSTEN DOORS LIMITED 
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SPECIALISTS 
IN 
TIP-UP SEATING 














An inexpensive form of tip-up seating, 
fitted with writing ledge, for permanent 
floor fixing. The seats are upholstered, 
and the back-rest is of preformed ply- 


wood or upholstery to match the seat. 


COX & CO (WATFORD) LTD » WATFORD BY-PASS »- WATFORD - HERTS - Te WATFORD 








O4FELY IN - — SAFELY OUT 


with this meena! Traffic Controller 





be ht bt bet fit ly 
bi ho Hi HOS OP 
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ale AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC cO. LTO 
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HILLS (WEST BROMWICH) LIMI TED H ALBION ROAD, WEST BROMWICH, STAFFS 


Telephone West Bromwich 1811 (15 lines) 
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Air filtration costs m ¢ 


cut by 





LEFT 
; 4” b FAR-AIR ous 
LA CENTRE 

H ( f' FAR AIR 
RIGHT 
fAR-AIR 
1a 
— efficiency maintained 


J 
by regular ‘laundry’ service 
FAR-AII es are being established in various 
| for the regular collection, cleansing, 


} AR-AIR filter maintenance plant 


tallations where the cost of 





interpose an INTERMIT Far-Air filter 


PHONE MIDLAND 7961 
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‘THIS 1S FAURE Tefoye 








ld tee ak i age 


JUST WHAT YOU’VE BEEN WAITING FOR! 


\lufloor is not expensive. It provide 


BECAUSE 7 
i kury wood flooring at a 


Alufloor is a prefabricated die-squ 
that’s manufacture 


, ; t 
Alufloor can be laid 


|= 3 eon SERS = 


Alufloor has 


nor 


of Alufloor is 18 inche lare and comprised 


ALUFLOOR CAN BE PRODUCED FROM ANY HARDWOODS TO ARCHITECT'S SPECIFICATION 


LUXURY FLOORING AT A UTILITY PRICE 


Plough Way 


CALDERS LTD. ayia. 
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Maxweld 
reinforces it 









































axweld fabric 


ired by RICHARD HILL LIMITED (Est. 1868 


Ne nei’ Wire and Rolling Mills, Middlesbrough, York ys 
A MEMBER OF THE FIRTH CLEVELAND GROUP / 


san 
ma 


e. Tel: Middlesbrough 2206 


ISMF 














SHALLOW —to save water 
FLATTENED BOTTOM—for safety and comfort 
REDUCED OVERALL HEIGHT—for easy entry 


VARIOUS TAP POSITIONS—for easier plumbing 


INE XPENSIVE—a luxury bath at a moderate price 





Replin combines luxury with 
endurance/a fabric wovenin 
the finest worsted wool on 


modern power looms by the 


age-old method of the tapestry 


weavers available inan 

outstanding range of colours 
and patterns for offices and 
shops, hotels andrestaurants, 
passenger transport, waiting 
roomsandreception areas 

Wherever high quality, long 
lasting furnishing is sought, 


Replinis the upholstery fabric 


BRITISH REPLIN LIMITED 
2 South Audley Street, W.1 
tel: GROsvenor 6692 
mill: Ayr, Scotland. 63275 
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lecture theatre 


Ee, Lf CC SES cunnitune 


Sentinel House Union Road Clapham SW4 MA 


seating 
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The world’s speediest screw fixing 






| SCREW, BOLT or 
CAVITY FIXINGS — = 





be 





MODERN BUILDING MATERIALS can 
a veritable nightmare to the man who has to deal 
with the problem of making SPEEDY, PERMA- 
NENTLY SECURE FIXINGS § having either 
LIGHT or HEAVY LOADING CAPACITY 
at an economic cost. 

In the RAWLPLUG RANGE there are 2! 
different types of Fixing Devices, with a tremen- 


dous variety of applications. They provide the com- 


For casting in 


R CEMENT-IN-SOCKETS 


PLUGS \ ae 


plete answer to every fixing problem in every kind 
of material. THE RAWLPLUG RANGE also 


includes 14 different tvpes of tools for hole boring. 





AWL 


re a Pat | 





The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Fixing Devices 


on Speed and, Swenghn: 


For FREE TECHNICAL SERVICE send full details to :— 
+ S.W.7 





HA VE YOU A FIXING PROBLEM ? 
THE RAWLPLUG COMPANY LIMITED + CROMWELL ROAD + LONDON 
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«BILSTON 


bath 
will be 


perfect... 


| 
HH Hilt 
Hu | | 
HH WH} WH HW) 
Wit HE | 

Hit TT 


HI 


THE 
SUE HAT 


D ATLANT 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


The Atianta costs no more than an ordinary bath 


WT HAVE AN COWIBIT AT Atianta 


mann — Bilston Magna 


Cresta 
—the bath SPECIALISTS Marina ILSTO 
Bermuda 


BILSTON FOUNDRIES LTO. BILSTON - STAFFORDSHIRE ee 
er 
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&G.C LIGHTING WITH LUMENATED CEILINGS 

















i: 


Wiz a 


APPEARANCE IS ONLY HALF THE STORY 








@ G.F.f ting witl | 
@ GE. 
RACH Os 
@ Before planning your next inst 
the G.E.¢ | imil ting | 


The Reality of a Complete Lighting Service 





W// PITT \\\\WWhNeen 


sENERAL ELECTRIC CO, LTD * MA 
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Modern joiners make full use of 
EVO-STIK ‘impact’ 


Fill in this coupon 


‘impact’ Adhesives 
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A range of attractive decorative woods. 


Random effect which simplifies problems 
of matching and jointing. 


Very simple quick fixing. 


Low price through standardised production 
and most modern methods of manufacture. 


Lasting economy which has so long beena 
feature of a fine wood panelling. 


* See them at our showrooms 


4 
\ 








WZ7illiam Mallinson 
and Soms iL.td. 


TIMBER and VENEER MERCHANTS 
130 HACKNEY ROAD ~-: LONDON «< €E.2 
I ' Telegrams: Almoner, Londor 
ARMOURPLY ' PANELS AND COMPOSITE PARTITIONING 
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CONDE 








CLEARSPAN the iiost comprehensive and attractive rang 


of standard buildings ever produced 
SPANS UP TO i150ft. : ROOF SLOPES [2 -I7 -22 CRANES UP TO 10 TONS 


or made to measure 


NEW LOOK in 


il 


CONDER ENGINEERING COMPANY LIMITED: WINNALL- WINCHESTER: TEL: 5095 
CONDER ENGINEERING CO (MIDLANDS) LTD: PEEL HOUSE -BURTON-ON-TRENT-: TEL: 54]! 
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SHUTTERS’: ROLLING DOORS 
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BRADY 


SHUTTERS ROLLING DOORS 











THE WORLD'S LARGEST SALE— 


THE DOORS COMMANDING 
k 
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BRICKS anpb DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 


FLETTONS AND FOUNDATIONS 


BELOW D.P« 
In this country more than a f 


comparativel\ 


ground and subsoil 
‘Phorpres’ Flettons for footing 
th 


Y are 


footings may be wet 


ubjected to long spells o 


Whilst calaum 


ignesium sulphate are 








ome soils and other 
naturally slightly acid, the I dibebieecialiatl coal 


ind acids have no effect whatsoever 

on properly burnt clay bricks. They 
in and do attack Portland Cement 
ind some lime 

ind concrete. For thi 


good 


BETWEEN D.P.C. AND GROUND LEVEI 


Practical experience has shown that ‘Phorpres’ Flettons are enurely 


between D.P.C. and ground 
Although conditions mig n theory seem more severe the building above D.P.( 
undoubtedly af ne pI ion and the conditions obtaining are hardly those 


extreme expo he Building Research Station. 
No case of failure has ever been reported and ‘Phorpres’ Flettons are specified for 
foundations by many leading architects and over 400 principal authorities engaged in 


domestic 


in the service of the 
building industry 
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1 £03 RM OD & POLYTHENE 


COATED 


TRADE MARK 


REINFORCED 
MOISTURE VAPOUR BARRIER 











MOISTOP is a SISALKRAFT product 





reinforced with unspun sisal fibres in the longi- 
tudinal and cross directions. The fibres are totally 
enclosed by two lavers of high grade bitumen. 
which in turn are faced with tough, kraft paper, 
and one surface is coated with a layer of 
POLYTHENI 


The result of this combination is an effective 





MOISTURE VAPOUR BARRIER that com- 





bines the strength of SISALKRAFT with the 
MOISTURE BARRIER 


virtues of POLYTHENE IN TIMBER FRAME 
CONSTRUCTION 








APPLICAT ON §S 


Sarking under tiles and slates 
Moisture barrier in timber frame 
construction 

Under timber floors 

Moisture and air stop in walls 


Underlay to concrete 






Separation layer between concrete 


Curing concrete Kraft Pape: 


Form lining Bitumen 


” “ 
enlace eae 


Protection from frost Sisal Fibres 
Temporary tarpaulin Sisal Fibres “yaa 
Bitumen 





A PRODUCT OF BRITISH SISALKRAFT LTD 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


J.H.SANKEY & SON 17? ] 





Established over a Century 

















ios ibaa ae aaa ie pHoNeE DOMinion 6666 
ESSEX WORKS - RIPPLE ROAD - BARKING . ESSEX | 


seams Brickwork Barking 
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This is a 
bit steep 


LIVIMER & TRINIDAD 


BUILT-UP FELT ROOFING 











Glass in Concrete 





others see us 





been a thin 


tive REVIEN 


ibsolutely 


Jewelled Watch by Night 


! t isa 
ruld inform 
cuisitiney pros 
who takes 
but Henry 
problem 
of a chapel 
to a te pital 
. ees to have 
conjuring up 
that the pro 
Phe structure is 
cast triangular 
pper-coloured 
with a vreat 
1-f te of bronze and 
ts apex. The 
of this jewel-like 
ortant to the 


| 








A 
tA 
rho 
ae. 
44 
17 
» 
4 
programinie will be enhanced by the 
fact that it makes use of a slopin 


te to stilt the whole structure, 4 
twenty-two feet above ground-level 


A Heart for Tokyo 


So muny of the big modern 
buildings in Japan seem to have gone 
Wy o> fist ind with so little con 
sideration, that their only claims to 
ittention are that thev were the 
bivvest im Asia for three weeks, of 
ten da or a few minutes. Tm the 
nidst of all this furious commercial 
bustle. it has been left to municipal 
enterprise to clear a little space 
phyvsteally and psychologic ally m 
which a large building can be seen 


md considered 


The building is the new Tol 
City Hall, 5. by Kenzo Tange, the 


first stave ittishoped of a planned 
municipal area with buildings set 
open pedestrian spaces with ca 
parking below In creating the 


elear spaces Tange had to face mor 
than the problems confrontin 
Western architect im similar cire 


tances. We are trving to reco 
tradition of democratic. urban 
that was trampled underfoot in the 


nineteenth century he is tryvu 
create such a tradition from sé 
in the teeth of commercial rapu 
that is still in a nineteenth centu 
frame of mind. Even the | 
spaces within the hall have had te 
fought for and = the guard 
eem not to understand that t 
purl lic should be illowed te 
them whenever they democrat 
feel like it Tange himself 
ejected from the site when tryin 
photograph it 

The quality of thus buildit 
Western in conception — is Jay 
in an unusually successful wa 
Particularly in the interiors, 6, where 
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MARLEYFLEX DE LUXE 
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—vinyl tiles of superlative 
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« INGLEWOOD.» A TAPESTRY WEAVE 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 





This Month’s Cover, 4 collage by Gordon 


Cullen, demonstrates the elements of the 


traditional pub facade and their mode of 
assembly —a frame-and-fill architecture 
adaptable to the needs of our own times 

t only as a method of construction, but 
also as a solution to the problems of pub- 


styling that are now beginning to arise, and 
1 pp. 366-373 


are discussed in the article on pr 
Marginalia 
Frontispiece 


Wells Coates by J. M. Richards 
Among the pioneers of modern architecture 

England, Wells Coates, who died last 
July, was perhaps the one who was least 
understood as a person, a thinker, and an 
architect. In this me ir, Mr. J. M. Richards 
gives an appreciation based on close personal 
knowledge of Wells Coates’s seriousness 
and integrity, the vitality and good humour 
he lent to meetings of CIAM and similar 
bodies, the particular contribution that his 
him to make 





engineering training enable 
to the thought and design of his generation, 
his radicalism and his innate taste, and the 
disappointments all of his own making 

that dogged his career. But in spite of those 
lisappointments, | life as an architect was 

ll a success story, because he, as much as 
any other one person, made modern archi 
tecture possible in England. 
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The Face of the Pub by Hugh Wyke- 
ham The outside of the traditional English 
pub, where it is custom-designed and not 
nerely a house made over, is part of a 
functional tradition of frame-and-fill design 
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that flourished for over a century, never 
quite died, and is due for re-appraisai and 
reanimation. In this article and its illustra- 
tions, the tradition is described, its com- 
ponents analysed, and its peculiar usefulness 
mn the present situation considered—a 
situation in which we need not only to 
rationalize pub structure, and retain the 
pub spirit, but also to be able to distinguish 


between different kinds of put 


Seagram Assessed by William H. 
Jordy Now that it is completed, the ultimate 
Miesian Building invites critical assessment 
of its Stature both as a work of architecture 
in its own right, and as part of the wuvre of 
Mies van der Rohe. Professor Jordy—in an 
extract from a forthcoming book—<contrasts 


Mies’s earlier work and the Lever 


wiih 


Building which almost faces it, and finds 
that the Seagram is visually more massive, 
more solid, more firmly grounded on its 


stilts, more vertical in its emphasis, with its 
projecting mullions more integrated into the 
yuter skin of the building—a cliff of dark- 
toned bronze and glass, proportioned and 
composed like a Renaissance Palazzo, 
rising behind a forecourt that makes 
Giacometti figures of the passers-by. This 
last, a townscape point, is also touched on 
by Peter Smithson in his impression of the 
buflding as it appears to a visiting English- 
ian, which is appended to Professor Jordy’s 
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Backlands by Kenneth Browne Just 
behind the shops that line the central cross- 
roads of the bustling shopping town of 
Romford, Essex, lies an area of greenery— 
allotments, orchards, etc which, if properly 
developed, could do much to reduce the 
excessive pressure on main-street frontages. 
It could also reduce the pressure of traffic 
on the existing market place, by providing 
new roads as an alternative to the inevitable 
suggestions (oO widen existing streets. An 
yutline plan for the development of these 
backlands has been drawn up by the county 
planning authority and a committee of 
shopkeepers, and Mr. Browne provides an 
analysis of this scheme and suggests methods 
for enhancing its advantages and correcting 


its defects 


The Exploring Eye: Correctly Con- 
structed The Neo-Classicists took Greek 
buildings as a standard of correct design, 
meaning the Parthenon; modern designers 
agree, but tend to take Greek peasant 
buildings as their standard of the kind of 

rrectness intended by Le Corbusier in his 
famous apostrophe of volumes assembled in 
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the sunlight. However, more sophisticated 
technologies threaten the simple methods 
by which the elegant geometrical forms of 
Greek Island architecture were created. 
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Seventy Years Back by H. B. Cres- 
well The eighteen-nineties, the decade of Art 
Nouveau, were also the decade when men 
like Aston Webb were laying the founda- 
tions of Edwardian Baroque. In this article 
Mr. Creswell, a contemporary of Frank 
Lloyd Wright, and in many ways an equally 
progressive designer, recalls the working 
conditions of assistants and pupils in Webb’s 
office, the master’s methods of design and 
his relationships with clients and con- 
tractors, the condition of the architectural 
profession and daily life in general in 
London before the motor-car. 
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Metal Finishes II by John Sharp 
Following his general outline of metal 
finishing processes and materials, which 
appeared in last month’s SKILL, Mr. Sharp 
now examines the different finishes appro- 
priate to each of the more important meials 
in architectural use. ’ 
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Seen in Gordon Cullen's drawing towering above the romantic interior 


landscape of Paddington Station, opposite the 
eighteen-storey block of the new Eastbourne “ae Terrace 


development by Cecil Elsom and Partners, is not an isolated 


town-planning incident in a run-down area—tt is part of a whole 


re-designed streetscape, 


running the full length of one side of 
. J y , 


the station, as in the pian below. The scheme, now nearing 


completion, is not only a remarkable achievement architecturally, in 











terma both of scale 

and absolute size, but 

ts also an example ‘ 
of what might have 

happened in the City 
of London proper, 


given better co operation 








between developers 





and planning authorities. 
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A compactly built man with a Ronald Colman moustache and crisply waving hair, 
well dressed for all occasions with a way of switching on social charm as though it was 
a beam from an electric torch; a voluble conversationist whose talk was spiced with 
Services terminology and avant-garde jargon; ingratiatingly attentive to women, with 
a line of talk about places he had been to like Japan, which other people hadn’t. Such 
was the picture too many people got of Wells Coates, from which they may have drawn 
conclusions that he was vain, a playboy and a fashion-monger; and since he was none 
of these things and is now dead, it is only just that it should be said what kind of man 
lay behind this deceptive exterior. 

Moreover, it should be said in an architectural journal out of gratitude to him; 
because modern architecture owed more to him than it was customary to acknowledge 
and far more than the new generation of architects is likely to know—but more about 
that later. 

First, Wells Coates the man. Underneath his elaborately social manner and his line 
of talk lay an intensely serious personality, with unswerving integrity about the things 
he regarded as important (which meant chiefly architecture) and a fighter. Why he 
went about in this disguise I won’t go into here because this is a memoir, not a 
psychological treatise. Nor would the usual psychologists’ explanations about over- 
compensation for a sense of insecurity add anything useful to our understanding of 
the real man and his under-used potentialities. That he was essentially a lonely 
character in spite of his assiduous sociability his friends already knew. 

He was at his best when he felt that he was among friends who appreciated his good 
qualities, and one remembers him most warmly at those international meetings in which 
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he delighted to take part, especially the periodic congresses of CIAM. On the journey 
to Athens and back on board S.S. Patras II, where CIAM held its first major congress 
in 1933, at La Sarraz, Bergamo and Aix-en-Provence and many other gathering-places, 
Wells was a central and energetic figure, not only in the conference sessions but around 
the cafe tables where the dissemination of ideas and the establishment of international 
contacts which make such congresses worth while chiefly take place. And behind the 
scenes as well; for he was the principal British delegate to CIAM for many years and 
a hard-working organizer. Many of the discussion programmes and manifestos that 
constituted the working papers of the CIAM congresses were drafted by him. 

The international atmosphere of these congresses suited him perfectly, because he 
was a man of no fixed roots, with the ability of many such to seem at home everywhere. 
He could take his place unselfconsciously alongside the internationally known figures 
who presided at these congresses—Le Corbusier, Giedion, Sert, van Eesteren, Gropius 

and his gaiety on these occasions was unforced as, in the hot summer sunshine, shirt- 
sleeved but immaculate, he busied himself with meeting after meeting or conferred with 
his particular intimates: Emery, Bodiansky, Jean-Jacques Honegger and some others. 
It was even the same when CIAM congresses were held in England, as they were in 
Bridgwater in 1947 and Hoddesdon in 1951. There Wells was in the centre of everything, 
talking enthusiastically in French with his demonstratively Gallic accent and flourish 
of the hands—even to foreigners whose English required neither. 

He was one of the first British members of CIAM and one of the founders of the 
MARS Group, its English branch. In the nineteen-thirties, when the cause of modern 
architecture was being sustained by arguments and manifestos until such time as 
opportunities of building should come along, Wells was foremost in all the groups 
that did this necessary spadework—work which it is easy to disparage now when all 
we take note of in the Charte d’Atheéne is its sententious phraseology and its too rigid 
adherence to functional classifications. But such statements of dogma were landmarks 
in their time. It was their thorough working out of theoretical principles that made it 


possible to put theory into practice in due course. Today’s architects take for granted 





freedoms and opportunities that would not be theirs if it had not been for the violent 


propagandists of the ‘thirties. 


the intrinsic merits of the eventual solution but the 
way it could be used to illustrate a principle he believed 
in or test out some theory. ‘Search and re-search’ was 
one of his favourite expressions and he was indefa 
tigable in his efforts to isolate the philosophical 
essence of any procedure or idea, to relate the par- 


Wells’s part in MARS and CIAM was especially 

directed at exploring the common ground between 

architecture and engineering. He was also intrigued 

by the common ground between architecture and the 
ae 


fine arts, and was one of the founders, in 1933, along 
with Colin Lucas, Herbert Read, Henry Moore and 


Ben Nicholson, of Unit One, a group designed to 
explore relationships between the arts and to stage 
exhibitions designed to clarify them. 

There must have been other short-lived groups, 
too, because Wells, being scientifically minded, en- 
joyed the codification of ideas—the fitting of thoughts 
into a pattern—that the preparation of group mani- 
festos entailed. But for him this was far more than the 
useful mental discipline it is to some people, because 
it gave expression to his profound belief in principles, 
a belief that dominated his whole working life. For 
him the fascination of every design problem was not 


ticular to the general. 

Speculation of this kind, because of the polysyllabic 
language in which it is often expressed, easily acquires 
an air of pretentiousness. Such an air overhung Wells 
Coates’s public fagade; but in private, among people 
he knew, intellectual pretentiousness quickly eva- 
porated, and he revealed himself as a sincere and simple 
character, quite humble when he was discussing his 
own work because then talk became only a means of 
explaining ideas that were their own justification. 

He was also a kindly character, and in his studio 
flat in Yeoman’s Row, London, an attentive and 
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generous host. There he entertained his friends on 
cushions on the floor, informally but memorably, 
especially when he could be persuaded to show his 
skill at cooking a Japanese dinner, an attainment 
that dated from his childhood spent in Japan.* 

His skill as a cook is worth mentioning because it 
illustrates that sense of craftsmanship, that sense of 
the importance of doing however small a thing really 


well, which was the essence of his character. In 
fact if one were asked to define Wells’s contribution 
to the development of modern architecture one 


would probably begin by saying that he was one of the 
first to show what craftsmanship meant in relation 
to modern conditions and techniques. The word 
craftsmanship is generally associated with the pro- 
ducts of another age than the modern one. that 
Wells Coates was interested in, and especially with 
handicrafts; but Wells, trained (as he enjoyed 
reminding people) as an engineer, knew that artists 
and architects could successfully come to terms with 
machinery only by mastery and under 
standing of technique the hand- 
craftsman’s mastery over his tools and materials. He 
insisted on being on these which was 


acquiring a 


comparabl with 


terms with his, 


evident not only in his work but in the way he lived 
for example in the way he drove his vintage-model 
Lancia with the nonchalant air of one to whom an 
engine is but an extension of his own limbs. 


And he insisted on every possible detail of his life 
being consistent with this idea—he was not only, 
by his nature, interested in flying but was a qualified 
pilot, and his service in two wars was connected with 
flying. Another very small but significant example: 
I suspect that he was one of the first to use the now 
ubiquitous stencilled lettering on drawings. If he was, 
it was typical of his discontent with the accepted ways 
of doing things if another way could be worked out 
that seemed more in accord with the whole modern 
trend of development. 

His habit of regarding every problem as a challenge, 
which demanded seeing all round it and understanding 
it in all its aspects before anyone was qualified to set 
about solving it, was one of the secrets of his versatility 
as a designer. His pre-war Ekeo radio set—one of the 
best-looking on the market for many years—was an 
example of complete integration of engineering with 
called styling, although it was 
his own studio he had a set, 


what would now be 
perhaps typical that in 
also of his own design, that was simply a glass case 
with all the precision and 
intricacy pleased him even more. And another example 
of his enquiring mind at work was the time and energy 
he spent in later years designing a sailing boat—a 
catamaran of a kind—which involved not so much 
improving on existing models as thinking out basic 


works ¢ x pose d. whose 


aerodynamic principles in order to create a new one. 
The same combmation of qualities went of course 
into his architecture, with the addition of an equally 
profound habit of enquiry into the social as well 
the technical functioning of buildings. This is 
especially evident in the building that m: ade his name: 
Road Flats, London, which he built in 1934 


his 


Lawn 


* Where his father was a professor of comparative religion and philosophy 
Japan was his home until he was 18, when he went to Canada, his mother’s 


native country. He came to England in 1929 
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for Jack Pritchard. Again he was looking ahead; rot 
catering for a present pattern of living but asking 
himself what architecture could do to facilitate the 
emergence of a more appropriate pattern. 

In this case what he (and Jack Pritchard) were 
trying to do was to plan for the new type of man who 
likes not only to travel light but to live light (a type, 
incidentally, to which Wells Coates himself largely 
conformed), unencumbered by possessions and with 
no roots to pull up. For such a man the multiplication 
the more expensive domestic 
architecture usually provides—is not the ultimate 
luxury, but the perfection of service arrangements 
to reduce domestic obligations to the minimum. 

Road consists of minimum-size bed-sitting 
, each with a compact but fully equipped kitchen 
it is nearer to the machine a habiter 


ot spaces such as 


SO as 
Lawn 


rooms 


and bath room 


than anything Le Corbusier ever designed. The build- 
ing is brilliantly planned, and in spite of its thirtyish 
lack of crispness of finish and its concrete structure 


a monolithic fashion we find somewhat 
clumsy t remains unique and completely suc- 
essful in practice. It was in fact successful from the 
moment it was built, and it must have warmed Wells’s 
cosmopolitan heart to find that it became the home 
and meeting-ground of the architects and other 
refugees from Nazi Germany who had such a stimu- 
on English architecture in the years 
besides, his friends. 


expressed in 
now, 1 


lating influence 
the war and were, 

I suppose the prototype—or it may have been the 
further development—of Wells Coates’s one-room 
flat idea was his own studio flat in Yeoman’s Row. 
It differed in that a sense of space was aimed at and 
achieved, but the conception of how it was to be used 
was the same, and it had the same minimum bath- 
room and kitchen tucked away round the corner, with 
the addition of a couple of minimum sleeping areas 
on balconies, reached by ladders from the studio. 
These are significant because they were the first 
example of his capacity for planning in section, which 
played an important part in his work afterwards and 
showed that he had the three-dimensional imagination 
of the real architect. This capacity was demonstrated 
in the split-level planning of his flats in Palace Gate 


just be fore 


(1938) and in his design for the National Film Theatre 
(put up as part of the 1951 South Bank Exhibition), 
where the levels were again skilfully used and . the 


projection rooms fitted into the thickness of the 
baleony structure. 

Other qualities in his buildings were unerring taste 
(« ven in his more elaborate designs there was no trace of 
the showiness that was sometimes a part of his public 
and an ability, perhaps linked with this 
instinctive taste, to reduce a design to its essentials 
without making it merely dull or arid. But there are 
not enough buildings by him in existence to bring out 
his capacities as a designer to the full. He never had 
anything like the number of commissions his talents 
deserved. This was at least partly, it must be said, 
due to defects in his own temperament, for if the 
hackneyed phrase, ‘he was his own worst enemy,’ is 
true of anyone it is true of Wells Coates. 

He had little judgment about public relations and 
a saddening way of getting personally on the wrong 
side of his clients. He would, for example, harangue 


personé lity 








a board of hard-headed business men with the kind of 
art-jargon that made them suspect his practical 
ability, or turn up at a friendly luncheon with a 
well-di prospective client accompanied by his 
lawyer and frighten him away with sheaves of forms 
and contracts. 

For such and other reasons his practice was always 
accident-prone; so much so that his friends became 
hesitant about asking how any project, about which 
they had heard him talk confidently and enthusias- 
tically, was going, for fear of embarrassing him by 
eo to admit that the commission, like 
so many before it, had fallen by the wayside. This 
fatality pursued him to the end; after he had moved 
from England to Canada, the project there on which 
he pinned most hopes—the design for a new town of 
Iroquois, called for by the construction of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway—has now been completed by other 
hands than his and on a different site to the one he 
worked on so keenly. 

But he would not have had one dwell on his 
disappointments, for in spite of them he remained 
determined and buoyant to the end of his life, and 
never lost his belief in the worth of what he was 
doing. It was especially for this bravery of spirit 
that his friends felt affection as well as admiration 


for this companionable, lonely and not very happy 
man. His friends were all over the world, a fact that he, 
with his cosmopolitan instincts, especially valued. 
So I end with a comment by one of them: Sigfried 
Giedion, secretary-general of the CIAM in which Wells 
played so active a part. The comment occurs in a letter 


Giedion wrote to Jaqueline Tyrwhitt (who had been 
associated with Wells in much of his later work) on 


receiving the news of his death. 
‘I think of him as I saw him first in 1933 on the 


ship at Athens and then, even more clearly, sur- 
rounded by young women, as I remember very beauti- 
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ful ones, at a party with champagne in his house in 
London. This was around 1940. I lived in his Lawn 
Road apartment house. He had all the talents to be 
a gentleman with big estates behind him, and one had 
always the feeling that this had been taken from him, 
even if, in fact, it had never existed. He was one of 
the few people of his generation who had the talent 
to be lazy. But he never could. And that dichotomy 
between desire and necessity made him the interesting 
rsonality that he was. He was never completely at 
ome either in architecture or in life: this may 
somehow explain much of the stiffness that was 
apparent during the year he spent at Harvard. I am 
sorry about him, and his death is for me as inexplicable 
as was his life.’ 

But shrewd though Dr. Giedion’s comment is I can- 
not quite end on so defeatist a note, because defeatism 
was altogether foreign to Wells Coates. Few of the 
greater spirits are happy men, and whatever faults of 
temperament Wells had, it is now part of history that 
he was one of the half-dozen men in England in the 
nineteen-thirties whose force of character began and 
carried on the grand Resistance Movement out of 
which modern architecture has grown. His force of 
character is indeed the key to Wells’s achievements. 
For under the Hollywood charm there was a tiger of 
a man with a ruthless will, which he employed 
tirelessly on architecture’s behalf. 

It doesn’t really matter in the long run that there 
are so few Wells Coates buildings for posterity to 
remember him by, because all the modern buildings we 
see when we look around us are collectively his memor- 
ial. The young men who find it so natural and easy to 
do ‘modern architecture’ today are the beneficiaries of 
his lifelong zeal, and whatever his personal triumphs 
and failures, his real record is a record of success 
because it lies in the vigorous growth of the move- 
ment to which he devoted all his powers and passions. 
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Hugh Wykeham 


THE FACE OF THE PUB 


The strength of the pub tradition in the design of exteriors lies in the rational structure of frame and 
fill that underlies even the most fanciful facade. Its history reaches back towards the functional tradition, 
as in the Crown and Mitre, King’s Lynn, opposite “@g& top, and forward into the better work of 


our own day, as in the Pied Piper, Hatfield New Town, opposite bottom, in both of which frame and 











fill inserts in brick walling mark parts of the building actively concerned with pub functions. The 


article below characterizes this tradition, and draws 


The origins of the pub in the ti iditional hospitality 
of the hearth have built certain domestic features so 
firmly into its interior layout that they can be set 
aside only at the risk of loss of the genuin atmosphere. 
This is particularly true in terms of scale on plan 
parlours \ isibly larger than the rooms of a conceivable 
private house become wastes of institutional floor 
covering isolating person from person. But on_ the 
outside of the pub the matter is different, and once 


clear of a certain primitive level where pubs are 
merely dwellings re-used, the traditional exterior of 
the pub is domestic neither in scale nor aspect. 

One has only to visualize the average pub, standing 
at the corner of a street of Georgian terrace-houses 
or Victorian cottages to see how it diverges from the 
domestic character of its time. Along the street 
marches a fairly regular rhythm of solid and void, 
window and wall: always plenty of brick or stucco 
between one window and the next, whether one reads 
horizontally or vertically. This is true also of the 
upper floors of the pub, but its ground floor, the 
business-level, is conceived quite differently. Wooden 
pilasters, iron columns, or brick piers faced with 
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attention to new uses for it in the near future. 


vlazed tile or terra-cotta, rise clear from pavement 
to fascia-board, tall and narrow, the spaces between 
them almost completely filled with glass above elbow- 
level, and with some opaque infill below. 

This is, in fact, one of the functional-traditional 
ancestors of curtain-walling, a load-bearing frame 
which occasionally, in rather late and sophisticated 
Kdwardian examples, stands clear of the wall, though 
it is usually in line with it, blocked-in with a variety 
f special-purpose panels. Because only the frame is 
load-carrying, and is topped by a massive beam 
behind the fascia, the distribution of the uprights 
is not governed by the normal restrictions of bearing 
brick-work, and its rhythm is almost always inde- 
pendent of that of the upper part of the building 
(even in obviously architect-designed examples) and 
either has a bay-width module of its own, or no 
regular module at all, the spacing of the piers being 
determined by functional considerations and structural 
limitations—usually a matter of reasonable widths for 
doors, and the avoidance of overlong spans between 
supports. 

The filling panels cover a multitude of uses, and 








are often multi-purpose in themselves. Thus, abov: 
ihe cill-line, their main functions are to admit light 
by day, and to let it out by night, this last an adver 
tising function doubling with a purely utilitarian one, 
just as k-gilding of the 
functions of 

s inside while 
lettered and pictorial 
eill there will 

elass louvres 
other panels 


hatches to the 
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bye low j Wil ive to be able to 


inflicted on 
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resist hing 
domesti facades. 


Although this 


formula grew sl 


architectural 
undifferentiated 
undergoing the kind of 

icterizes a live func 
how anyone, 
could have 


complex and ellective 


wiv from the same 
shop-front, 


that ( 
difficult to see 


ancestor a ( 
progressive refinement 
tional tradition, it 1s 
starting from scratch and a 
deliberately designed a better solution for the problem. 
could have provided 


blank mind, 


Few other layouts, for instance, 
such an amount of 
lette ring without becoming swamped by it. 
formulae would bi so capable ol extension or contrac- 


such well-disposed Space for 


few othet 
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tion to cover large or small facades without becon 
incoherent, few so capable of being pared back 
th | bare essentials, o1 boosted up to a maximun 
without ceasing to be recognmiZ 


Swagger spienaoul 
I the 


the of building, without 
character. 

It is a that 
to architects today, 
its virtues, but those 


same class losing 
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is bound to recommen 
even if brewers seem n 
who wish to adopt 


‘de-modernizatio! 


unaware ol 
whether Ith 
old pubs, or in 
advised to take note of the responsibilities it brin 
In particular the style of its detailing wv 
always characterized by chief 
Firstly, they were purpose-designed for pub functi 
the 
other functional 
inspection will show that, particularly below the 
line, they conceived from the beginni 
pub ventilators, adapted to specific pub functi 
and made over. Second 
the 
whether littl 
than aesthetical. 
rather than Bauhaus, and only in 
such as the Edwardian Baroque was it likely to ansy 
to the cultivated taste of the pe riod. 
But under the the 
century, distinctions between cultivated 
tastes are less easy to make than they were. Cultiva 
wider, can accept ‘multiple aestheti 
while called 
neither uncultivated nor unsophisticated, the 
seen to that. At the same time 
to generalize about the kind of pe 
a pub, even though the precise so 


t he restoration Or 
the design of new ones. would he we 


with it. 


consideratior 


two 


resell 


ventilating grilles, for instance, may 
tradition grilles of their period, | 


were 


not common ventilators 


style of any consciously applied visual treatme! 
or lavish, was always popula 


was always so to speak 


rare style-epo 


conditions of mid-twentiet 


1 
and Vu 


} 


tastes range 


what were once vulgar tastes ar 


if is hec 


media have 
ny 
who will uSs¢ 


le SS Cas\ 


erading of the customers at a particular hor 
be as clear as 1t is limited. 
The 


ticular 


less olten catering to 
class of society, than 
for Chelsea 

Cal traditional jazz fans, the clotl 

trade or the inhabitants of a New Town neighbourho: 
tending to set out 


pub designer 1s 
for special 
art-snobs 


that society 


racing crowa, 


within 


and enlightened brewers art 
attract such sectional clienteles, particularly in red 
traditional 


oped neighbourhoods where thi client 
has been swept away with the sub-standard housing 
The upsho in styling —to cr 
something that looks like a pub, but also looks 
special kind of pub. For this kind of problem t 


{ is a problem 
LiKe 


frame tradition offers a ready made solut 
too instructive to be ignored. The frame offers t 
kind of mass-producible structure that is 


be nee cle d, an 


: , 
and-fill 


1) 1. 
LIKELY 


oe 


1, at the same time, proclaims th: 
a pub. The fill. on the other hand, « 
be treated not onlv as a solution to certain functio 


pre mises are 


? 


requirements, but also in such a way as to giv 
pub its require d character or sectional interest. Rece 
restorations of existing frame-and-fill pub exteriors 
show that the idiom can accept a range that goes fi 
the tastefully-genteel (The ¢ helsea Potter) to 
loud and vigorous (The Champion). The job now is 
to go on from there—sympathetically — styled 
restorations, new adventures in frame-and-fill for ne 
locations and new customers. 
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the face of the pub 


} The great hadk of new pubs are on ne 

/ / } 

v/ ‘vi / ‘ ; / / ‘ ‘ a 
s ‘ le vee THES or oa cde elop 
ment areas of existing towns — the 


Mechanics at) Hanley. by the archites 
tural department of Ind, Coope and 
Wisopp, e, and the Riles Arius 
Chelsea, by Armstrong and MeMannu 
f, are both situated in: partly redeveloped 
the Monson Aros Redh il. hb, 
hy Tn. ¢ oope s Staff architects 
moan area that 4 in the proces of 





a fransformation the Britannia a, by 
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kdaward D VWills. was in the cholly 


artifie ial 


ethibition, the New Bull and Bush, a, 


encoironment of the Brussels 























hy William Blair, is on a new estate 
outside Derby. while the Pred Piper Cc, 
and the White Knight at Crawley, by 


Vausman and Cousen d, are in new 
town This may be just as well since 
im Spite of the growing appreciation of 


the true pub tradition that may be seen 
mi these ¢ ramples we are still a long 
cay from achieving that vernacular ease 


of manner that would qualify us to design 


pubs for the test-case setting of an evisting 
lensely-developed urban environment 
Yel that must come, and sooner rathe 

than later, as central areas ave rebuilt 
vith a growing sense of the urbanity 
of high-densitics. Yet all these pubs cath 
their common awareness of the rightne 


of frame and-fill, show that we are 


headed, however belatedly, in the right 
direction let us hope that when the pace 
has to be accelerated there will be pub 
architects at hand with the right ideas and 
the stamina to travel in faster company 


than they have been asked to so fa 
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The Seagram Building, seen opposite towering 
larkly over its famous predeceasora in Neu 
McKim, Meade and White's Racquet 
Club with its Italianate archea, and 
Skidmore, Owings and Merrill's Lever 
Building with ita pioneer curtain wall 
lescribed as the ultimate Miesian 
ling. On the pages that follow, Professor Jor 
tempts an aassesament f the extent to u hich 
eagram building fulfile or alters the s 
intentions of Mies van der Rohe’s archit 
nd Peter Smithson gives the impress 
English architect after a recent visit 


William H. Jordy 


SEAGRAM ASSESSED 


Perhaps the most significant aspect of the Seagram 


Building is its visual weight. In this respect the 


Seagram participates in a widespread reaction against 
the ideal of weightless transparency, which, until 
very recently, has provided the impetus for modern 
architecture. 

From his arrival in America in 1937 until a few years 
ago, Mies almost exclusively approached the recon- 
ciliation of weight with weightlessness by expressing 
the structural frame of his buildings on the exterior. 
In the bulk of its cross section and the large scale of 
its grid, the structural frame—or its symbolic equiva- 
lent which Mies applied to the exterior wall as a visible 
sign of the true structure buried beneath—-was domi- 
nant. Up to the Seagram (if we except a curved front 
of the Houston Museum, dictated largely for reasons 
of site) a simple rectangular mass consisting of 
floor slabs and supporting columns served Mies much 
as canvas served Mondrian. 

In such structures, three variations are possible. 
The outer edge of the columns may be flush with the 
outer edge of the slabs. They may project outside the 
edges of the slabs. Finally, they may be recessed with 
the floor slabs cantilevered. With Mies’ interest in 
visible structure, he inevitably concentrated on the 
first two solutions in his early work in America. The 
first solution appeared notably in most of the buildings 
for the Illinois Institute of Technology and in 860 
Lake Shore; the second in the Farnsworth House, 
the Promontory Apartments and the IIT Crown 
Building. In only a very few minor projects, never 
executed, did he address himself during these years 
to two other structural solutions: the curtain wall 
with structure recessed and the pavilion concept of 
the slab supported on slender recessed columns. Yet 


1 Apparently, Mies’ only revelation of the frame on the exterior of his 
European work appears in two buildings. His Germar Electrical Industries 
Exhibit for the International Exhibition at Barcelona (1929) significantly 
shows a structural outrigging on the exterior which foretells his projecting 
I-beam details in America. A project for the administration building of the silk 
industry in Krefeld (1937), done just prior to his emigration to America, 
uses a framed wall. In the United States, on the other hand, from 1937 to 
1954 only two projects positively do not reveal a skeleton on the exterior 
the unexecuted projects for the Resor House (1938) and the Museum for a 
Small City (1942) are composites of the pavilion idea and the curtain wall. 
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it was precisely these structural schemes, almost 
completely abandoned in Chicago, which had _pre- 
occupied him in Europe.! Excited by the naked 
revelation of the metal-framed Chicago skyscrapers, 
Mies sought to incorporate their boldness, while 
eliminating their crudeness, in his esthetic of Baukunst. 
For seventeen years, with that single-mindedness 
which distinguishes his meticulous genius, Mies de- 
voted himself to the problem which Chicago architects 
of the late nineteenth century had posed. 

Ironically, however, the solution for the metal and 
glass building which initially attracted Mies so slightly 
in his American career became the standard approach 
by ‘Miesians’ and those who, with more or less 
comprehension, followed in their wake. Gordon Bun- 
shaft’s design for Skidmore, Owings and Merrill’s 
Lever House, together with that for the nearly con- 
temporaneous United Nations Secretariat, convinced 
the public (and hence clients) of the dramatic possibi- 
lities inherent in the metal and glass skyscraper. 
Both were products of the tradition of weightlessness: 
the one a weightless interpretation of Miesian ideals; 
the other substantially a throwback to the weightless 
conceptions of Le Corbusier in the twenties. It was 
at least two years after the completion of the Lever 
House, when a number of weightless glass skyscrapers 
were either built, building or planned, before Mies 
projected the first of two Chicago apartment 
complexes—the Esplanade and Commonwealth Apart- 
ments—in which he enveloped the structural skeleton 
within a metal and glass curtain wall, We cannot 
discuss them here; but they lead to the Seagram 
Building.2. With all odds favouring a_ weightless 
result when Mies employed the curtain wall for the 
Seagram, he refuted reasonable expectations. In this 


* Another bit of irony: just as Mies comes to the curtain wall with recessed 
structure, a spate of metal and glass skyscrapers begin to appear with pro- 
jecting columns in an effort to create a sculptural effect as an antidote to 
weightlessness. Again Skidmore, Owings and Merrill have been the pace- 
setter with their interesting Inland Steel Building in Chicago which might 
be described as a tower of Farnsworth Houses with a utility spine to the rear. 
Although the supports project extravagantly, Inland Steel is visually far 
lighter than 860 Lake Shore where the structural gridding is flush or Seagram 
with its recessed columns. 
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refutation, with what is visually, all things considered, 
the first weighty skyscraper to be completely 
enveloped in its glass window wall, lies the meaning 
of the Seagram. 

* * . 

It is the simplicity of the dark cliff of dull bronze 
and the dark grey-amber glass rising sheer from its 
plaza which strikes us first. Walking along Park 
Avenue, we come upon it suddenly—or rather we 
will come upon it suddenly once the block adjacent 
to it on the north (and across from Lever House) 
has been built upon. Then, because the Seagram 
is so deeply set on its plaza (about 90 feet back from 
the street), it will take us by surprise from most 
approaches, with something of the impact of the 
Palazzo Farnese when we step into its plaza. Space 
in front; cliff behind. The space emphasizes the density 
of the cliff. Its restricted depth enhances the looming 
quality of the building. We look up automatically. 
The verticality of the windows and the unbroken run 
of their projecting I-beam mullions through 38 storeys 
encourage the act by which we measure the scale of 
the building and seize its unity. 

Fortunately, the excellence of the Lever House 
diagonally across the street offers a rare opportunity 
to contrast different approaches in significant curtain 
wal'ed skyscrapers. Lever House is scen for a consider- 
able distance up and down Park Avenue. This fact, 


and the small size of the building (a mere 21 storeys) 
made smaller by its dramatic cleavage into two masses, 
permitted Bunshaft to unify the 
wrapped packages easily perceived in their entirety. 


building as two tautly 


This conception of the metal and glass building as 
weightless packages lightly juggled in mid-air looks 
back to the early works of Le Corbusier, even if their 
grids are Mies- inspired, while the right-angled dis- 
creteness of the horizontal and vertical masses suggests 
860 Lake Shore levitated. The stilting, small in scale 
and made more so by the tendency of their shiny 
metal covering to ripple the light, is tucked well 
under the building to intensify the floating sensation 
of the volumes above. 

The Seagram Building, on the other hand, meets 
the earth firmly on heavy, two-storey stilting. The 
dark, rigid surfaces of these pilotis give them a visual 
persistence reminiscent of Greek columns. Thus, 
although we perceive the stilting composite 
entity, each stilt also appears as an entity in itself. 
This visual weight of each of the parts—-rarely as 
weighty in fact as the stilts, but psychically ‘weighty’ 
in the meticulous attention lavished on every piece 
before its assemblage—proclaims Mies’ ideal of con- 
struction, more Hellenic perhaps than Renaissance. 
(But we shall return to this distinction.) The total form 
occurs not by wrapping around, but by building up. 

In Lever House, the glass-walled lobby sits athwart 
the plaza, and is so approached from either side that 

look through it to more plaza beyond. Columns, 
planting and pavement provide continuity through 
the plate glass barrier, so that indoors and out visually 
intermingle. By way of contrast, no such spatial 


as a 


® This block was to have boasted a gold tower with yet a third substantial 
plaza at the intersection of Park Avenue and 58rd Street. Fortunately, plans 
fell through, and with them the threat of a Park Avenue prairie at this corner 
A bulky money-maker now building on the block will suitably wall the 
Seagram plaza. For once greedy coverage deserves applause. 
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occurs in the 
fronting the 
Building is austerely formal and empty. 
Formal in that, if we the front entrance at all 
(there are two side entrances opening on 52nd and 
53rd Streets), we must approach the building on axis, 
usually at a slight diagonal. Empty in that nothing 
exists on this broad central slab—if we except the 
flag-pole to absolutely nothing. There are 
no planting boxes, no displays, not even benches. 
Nothing could be further from the somewhat 
stuffed, almost too popular, outdoor space at Rocke- 
feller Center, jammed with its rather stationary 
throngs. Human figures moving in long diagonals 
across the pristine, pink granite Seagram slab evoke 
Giacometti figures. The rows of jets to either side 
measure the axial progression and provide the con 
trast of movement and noise to the empty space. The 
fountains will be ultimately fronted by sculpture 
set on slabs at water level. (Too bad pe rh: aps that the 
fountains were not poy and the planting close 
to the building eliminated, as was at one time briefly 
contemplated. The building should from its 
fountains. Then the slab would have appeared truly 
as a bridge from street to entrance.) Finally, 
chunky, green marble parapets bound the plaza to 
either side. It is to these that idlers are banished, 
unfortunately treading a narrow ledge behind the 
fountain pools to gain their seats. No American plaza 
is so uncompromisingly permeated with the spirit of 
the Renaissance 

The plaza continues uninterruptedly 
building to floor the recessed glass-walled lobby. A 
slab marquee overhead echoes the plane underfoot 
as a herald of shelter. The counter-movement of 
plaza slab inward and the roof slab outward celebrates 
the smooth coupling of inside and out, made smoother 
by the fantastic refinement of an ‘astroclock’ which 
adjusts light in the lobby to that out of doors. This 
indoors and out is precisely that—a 
than flaccid ‘flow.’ Within the lobby, 
the elevator shafts firmly back up 


row of stilts. Penetrated by corridors 
+ 


out 
space 


inside and 


cliff. The 


desprit between 
Seagram. Space and 
seacram 


use 


one side, 


ove;°r- 


rise 


low ‘ 


under th 


coupling of 
collision rather 
the slab-« nds of 
each of a double 
to be sure, the dominating solids nevertheless reassert 
the density of the building mass. As a result, there is a 
ceremonial grandeur in the merger of plaza and lobby. 
Space and cliff: the opposition reconciled and drama 
tized, again as in a Renaissance palace, by a 
majestically sealed portal. 

Towering above the plaza and its portal, the window 
wall impresses us first by its colour. The very darkness 
of the building gives it weight. Most designers of metal 
and glass buildings have thus far sought a sharp 
contrast between the metal grid and window or panel 
units. In the Seagram, the combination of dull bronze 
and grey-amber glass is strikingly handsome, except 
that, most glass buildings, it does not take kindh 
to intense, raking light. In such brilliance it can elud: 
visual grasp in 


like 


an unpleasantly pale purplish glare. 
The facade appears to best advantage in late afternoon 
lower storey s. Then the grid 


sun, as shadows climb the 
brightened to 


glows with warm browns occasionally 

dull gold; the glass, with browns, violet tinged toward 

the ground where it reflects other buildings and pale 
—— 


[conti nued 
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Mies van der Rohe and Philip Johnson 


architects: 
director of planning: Phyllis B. Lambert 
associate architects: Kahn and Jacobs 
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Lake Shore 





above comparative elevations, left, Seagram: right, Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 








The Architectural Review, December 1958 


blue where it catches the sky. The 
of the colour reinforces the solidity of the cliff. The 
srid never asserts itself at the expense of the wall, 





never disintegrates into blinding streaks of light as 
does the bright-work of Lever House 

Moreover, where Lever House and practically all 
metal and glass buildings are designed for a perpetual 
present, the Seagram Building is the first major metal 
and glass skyscraper consciously designed to age as 
masonry buildings age. With time the bronze will 
darken and acquire a green patina. This corrosion 
of the surface should further unify the window wall 
as a massive entity. 

But detailing as well as colour accounts for the 
weighty effect of the curtain wall. Since the Seagram 
wall is shadowy, we cannot grasp it at a glance. We 
must peer for its refinements, much as we must peer 
at a Quattrocento palace to see the elegant precision 
which builds to such bold effect. In essence the 
Seagram wall looks back to 860 Lake Shore, but 

refined, since all of Mies’ 

p: ovide the starting point for further elaboration. 
Although he lost the weight of the « x posed structural 
rrid of the Lake Shore by recessing the structural 
at aba of the Seagram, he retained the projecting 
I-beam mullions welded between each of the windows. 
As in Lake Shore, these depth, 
shadow and (by transcending the individual window 
lso providing tl 


reticulously solutions 


1 
i 


projections give 
units) seal to the wall, while ne 
symbolic pilasters of his Baukunst. Even in these 
projecting fins, refinements appear over the Lake 
Shore version. Thus Mies has — a lip on the 
underside of the I-beam to sharpen the shadow. 
Whereas other architects generally sae tried to make 
their metal walls appear as seamless as possible, Mies 
frankly asserts the breaks occurring between each 


| 


increment of the I as it mounts the building. In reveal! 


ing so decisively the breaks in his I-beam mullions 
for the S« acram. he creates a metal stereotomy which 
again relates his structure to the masonry tradition. 
A more conspicuous adjustment of the Lake Shore 
wall appears in the window proportions. These are 
narrower. Thus the proj cting I’s come closer together 
in the Seagram to give the wall a creater visual densit 
and simultaneously accentuate its verticality. This 


t iced by one of the 


close knit quality of he wall is enhar 
subtlest transformations of the Lake Shore ahgpep kt 
An inset moulding runs around the perimeter of each 
f the spandre pane ls. Instead of the contrast in col 
and material which separates frame from window in 


the Lake Shore (where the dull black grid abuts the 


our 


silver aluminium enframement of the clear glass 
window), a linear shadow appears in the Seagram, 
now muffled, now sharp, depending on the light. 
Instead of the projec ting I-beams clinging directly to 
the outside face of the horizontals as in the Lake 
Shore gridding, a linear shadow appears to either side 

the I’s in the peagram. If this inset detail (made 
famous in the buildings for IIT) separates the vertical 
I’s from the spandrcls, it also visually draws the 
I’s into the wall. They do not pr ject from a surface, 
but emerge from slight shadow. In short, wherever 
we compare the two buildings, the doctrinaire stark- 
ness of the Lake Shore gives way to the luxurious 
subtletv of the Seagram—the one as appropriate to 
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muted harmony 


the Chicago of Holabird and Roche as the other to the 
New York of McKim, Mead and White. 

But the visual weight of the Seagram tower depends 
not only upon its wall, but its proportions as well. 
In the Seagram Mies employed the same 3: 5 ratio 
of depth to width for the tower which he used for his 
Lake Shore complex. In contrast to an almost 1:4 
ratio for the Lever tower, Mies’ classical proportions 
repudiate the exaggerated thinness of the slab, so 
congenial to weightlessness. Moreover, the Seagram 
tower is actually a stubby-T by virtue of its protruding 
spine. Toward the base of the building the spine pro- 
vides a recessed link to flanking wings behind, stepped 
from five stories at the lot line to ten stories at the 
centre where it abuts the spine. The play of simple 
rectangular masses across space which dominates 
Mies’ Chicago work and, especially in the Lake Shore, 

vides a dynamic spatial foil for the calm of the 


rovi 

| uildings, | lisappears. The building congeals into 
a dense, complex mass, the T of the tower hugging the 
inverted T of the flanking wings behind. In contrast 
to the Lake Shore, which has no facade and which we 
experience in i. process of circling it, the Seagram is 
rigidly front ike McKim, Mead and White’s 1918 


Racquet Club opposite,as Arthur Drexler has observed, 
bint hierarchically composed,’ 

The abstractness of the massing is nowhere more 
obvious than in the spine at the back. At first glance 


we guess its purpose to be a container for elevators and 
the utility core. This initial impression seems the 
more likely since the sides of the spine are infilled 
with grey-green marble slabs as though designed to 
screen the mechanical equipment. (They do screen 


wind bracing.) But the elevators rise within the tower. 
\t the ground floor, the spine is a recessed entrance, 
while a look at the plans indicates that from the 


eventh floor up it serves as office space. Only for the 
second through the tenth floors does it contain the 
overflow, so to speak, of utilities. Once the low bank 
has dropped out, toilets, firestairs and 
\ lucts recede to the tower between the high 
rise elevators that remain. The T-shaped utility core 
becomes rectangular. As the external massing plays 
the rectangular bulk of the tower (for thus we 
initially perceive it) against the T shapes of the 


ensemb ‘ » rectangles and T’s appear throughout 
the plan in an interlocked relationship which is new 
in Mies’ work and of a piece with the close knit quality 
of the wall. For subtle, yet majestically simple, 
planning, the interlocked rectangles of the lobby floor 
merit particular study. The progression from the 
peripheral stilting, to the glass enclosure, to the 
dense elevator core, reproduces in plan the _hier- 


archical quality of the massing. 

The dignity of the exterior appropriately extends 
inside. Hi if a continuous collaboration under 
Mies’ pier see m can be dissected, Philip Johnson’s 
contributions are especially evident. Probably not 
since the less ambitious custom-designing of Howe 
and Lescaze’s Philadelphia Savings Fund Society 
Building of 1932 have the interiors of any modern 
American office building planned for rental received 
such meticulous consideration. It is impossible to do 
justice here to the care lavished on the custom 
design of elevator cabs, lighting, office partitioning 






















































hardware, plumbing fixtures, typography, and the 
other important, but habitually neglected, interior 
details in commercial buildings. 

Daytime or night-time, door knob or window wall, 
building mass or space in front: whatever we examine 
we discover this exhaustive design in depth, where 
design is not a virtuoso end in itself, but the complete 
embodiment of a severe conception. If a lavish budget 
pe rmitted a finish and subtlety which Mies has not 
known since his (much simpler) Barcelona Pavilion 
and perhaps the exterior of the Farnsworth House, 
this largesse never deflected him from that composite 
of Hellenic and Renaissance disciplines which makes 
the Seagram what it is. 

His Hellenism of course provides the core of his 
esthetic: the large, weighty, perfected part combined 
in a manner which is actually or symbolically struc- 
tural. But Mies’ Hellenism is peculiarly Germanic. 
His temperament implies the initial control of emotion 
as it focuses on the fabric piece by piece, scraping, 
simplifying, adjusting. Eventually the piece catches 
fire from the suppressed passion expended on it and, 
in Mi Ss’ we i] known aphorism, le SS does indeed become 
more. Inevitably pr rhaps such a dissecting tempera- 
ment completes its Hellenism in the formalistic rigor of 
the Renaissance. A_ hierarchical archi 
tectonically controlled opposition of mass and space; 
a rimidly rectangular relation of part to part; a linear 
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William H. Jordy: SEAGRAM ASSESSED 


and planeur detailing; a light which is clarifying and 
subtlizing rather than luminous (this latter impossibl 
anyway in America): are the Renaissan 
elements in Mies’ esthetic. Where the Baukunst 
Hellenic, the Formkunst is Renaissance. 
Hence the Seagram the 
embodiment, thus far, of tendencies which have been 
steadily emerging in Mies’ work—a veritable cat 
chism of his Renaissance-Hellenism. The formidabl 
discipline evident in every aspect of the building 
should, however, discourage piecemeal cribbing b: 
those seeking « asy effects. Far better an architecturs 
weightlessne SS which at very least promises eleg 
and vivacity (alas, too rarely attained) than a light 
weight interpretation of weightiness which is almost 
predestined to pomposity and inertness. Comparable 
boldness in modern commercial architecture is indeed 
difficult to find. Lewis Mumford correctly retreated 
to John Wellborn Root’s Monadnock Building of 
1891. Both, in turn, evoke Richardson’s Mars! 
Field Wholesale Store of 1886 and Sullivan’s prais 
in the Kindergarten Chats: ‘it stands as the oration of 
one who knows well how to choose his words, who has 
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outpouring of a copious, direct, large and simple mind 
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Essex County Planning Dept. (S. Area) has invited the A.R. to examine and criticize their plan for 
a pedestrian shopping centre at Romford and in this article Kenneth Browne looks at the scheme 
and suggests modifications to bring out the townscape possibilities of Romford’s backlands. 


Frankly, Romford is the last place where you 
would expect anything of architectural interest 
to happen. However, the outline scheme for a 
pedestrian shopping centre there, recently 
published by the Essex county planners, gives 
promise of something well worth studying. 
Ugly as it is, Romford is a boom town. The 
main shopping centre east of London and the 
busiest in Essex, it draws customers from 
Iiford, Hornchurch, Dagenham and even Har- 
low. Main roads cross at its centre, 2, and as 
the streets are narrow and lined with parked 
cars, the congestion is terrific. Land values in 
the centre have risen to £3,000 a foot frontage 
and shopkeepers are bursting their seams to 
expand. At the same time, immediately and 
invitingly, behind the shops is a 12-acre block 
of undeveloped backlands, @, in surprising and 





welcome contrast to the jam-packed streets, An air view of the centre of Romford 4 shows the market place a and behind the 

: semi-rural consisting ursery shops a semi-rural area of undeveloped backland b. At present traffle arteries cross 
— bow!i andl a es : at the centre 2 choking the streets and disrupting the market place. The new plan 3 
carcens, ling greens and orchards, #. relieves the traffic problem and provides a new shopping mail d in the backlands. 


For years the local shopkeepers have been 
demanding to be allowed to rebuild and, to avoid 
chaos, the county planners have now been 
forced into doing something about it. Together 
with a committee set up by the shop owners, 
they have worked out a scheme, 3, aimed at 
using the backland to provide more shopping 
space, d, employing the land more economically 
than would have been possible if each landowner 
rebuilt on his own. 

At the same time the traffic problem is 
tackled by cutting new roads so that through 
traffic can by-pass the centre. This looks like a 
bit of really positive planning for a change. 

At present there is just one thing that saves 
Romford from complete anonymity and that is 
its market place, a, with church in one corner. 
Short of wiping the slate clean and starting from 
scratch, this is the one thing the planner can 
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Essex County Planning Dept. (S. Area) has invited the A.R. to examine and criticize their plan for 
a pedestrian shopping centre at Romford and in this article Kenneth Browne looks at the scheme 
and suggests modifications to bring out the townscape possibilities of Romford’s backlands. 


Frankly, Romford is the last place where you 
would expect anything of architectural interest 
to happen. However, the outline scheme for a 
pedestrian shopping centre there, recently 
published by the Essex county planners, gives 
promise of something well worth studying. 

Ugly as it is, Romford is a boom town. The 
main shopping centre east of London and the 
busiest in Essex, it draws customers from 
Ilford, Hornchurch, Dagenham and even Har- 
low. Main roads cross at its centre, 2, and as 
the streets are narrow and lined with parked 
cars, the congestion is terrific. Land values in 
the centre have risen to £3,000 a foot frontage 
and shopkeepers are bursting their seams to 
expand. At the same time, immediately and 
invitingly, behind the shops is a 12-acre block 
of undeveloped backlands, 6, in surprising and 
welcome contrast to the jam-packed streets, 
being semi-rural and consisting of nursery, 
gardens, bowling greens and orchards, #. 

For years the local shopkeepers have been 
demanding to be allowed to rebuild and, to avoid 
chaos, the county planners have now been 
forced into doing something about it. Together 
with a committee set up by the shop owners, 
they have worked out a scheme, 3, aimed at 
using the backland to provide more shopping 
space, d, employing the land more economically 
than would have been possible if each landowner 
rebuilt on his own. 

At the same time the traffic problem is 
tackled by cutting new roads so that through 
traffic can by-pass the centre. This looks like a 
bit of really positive planning for a change. 

At present there is just one thing that saves 
Romford from complete anonymity and that is 
its market place, a, with church in one corner. 
Short of wiping the slate clean and starting from 
scratch, this is the one thing the planner can 





An air view of the centre of Romford 1 shows the market place a and behind the 
shops a semi-rural area of undeveloped backland b. At present traffie arteries cross 
at the centre 2 choking the streets and disrupting the market place. The new plan 3 


relieves the traffic problem and provides a new shopping mall d in the backlands. 








and must start from-—-the only thing by which 

you know Romford from a hundred other | 
similar places. On market days it is really | 
lively; hundreds of stalls jammed tight and | 
the five market place pubs doing a roaring | 
trade while the bustle and activity continues | 
down arcades forking off north and south from | 


council have intended to ‘solve’ the traffic 

problem by widening streets, including that | 
running through the market place. They | 
should now drop that idea for besides being 

fundamentally bad, because it encourages cars | 
where they are not wanted, it sacrifices the | 
homogeneity of the market place, which should | 
be pedestrian priority. | 

A plan of the new shopping centre, 5, = 
shows a dog-leg pedestrian mall flanked by | 
shops and surrounded by car parks, P. It is | 
reached from the main shopping streets by a | 
new arcade and pedestrian way and a sitting- 
out space under trees is provided for relaxation, | 
e. The aim, to quote the press handout, is | 
‘to create for the shopper conditions which | 
make that job an entertainment and a pleasure | 
. . . & relaxation rather than what it is today, 
a mad and dangerous scramble over and about 
heavily trafficked streets.’ 

In addition to the shops, a large amount of 
office space is to be provided here to meet 
decentralization from London, and a seven- 
storey slab block, 4, is shown placed across 
the N.E. entrance to the mall, #. 

This plan is the basis for a final scheme to be 
designed and carried out by an investment 
company and preliminary negotiations are now 
in progress. 

All this sounds fine, but everything depends | 
on how this initial plan is developed by the | 
investment company’s architects. It says much | 
for the planners that they have persuaded the 
tradesmen to accept this kind of humane 
approach to buying and selling at all for the 
majority still think a congested main street, 
with a bus stop outside the door, is the best 
position for a shop. All the same, they may 
still have to contend with each shopkeeper 
watching jealously to see that his rivals don’t 
get an advantage. If this happens it is bound 
to lead to conformity in the bad sense—lack of 
variety, dreariness. Again all attempts at 
amenity as at e, where the mall opens out to 
provide a tree-covered relaxing place, are likely 
to be looked on as waste space if seen from a 
shortsighted £sd angle and attempts made to | 
whittle them away. 


the market itself. Yet for many years the local | q F 





Criticisms which could be levelled at the 
basic plan are:— 
1. The new shopping mall is not tied in closely 
enough to the market place, the present and 
natural hub of the town, and the encircling ring 
of car parks, with the consequent traffic | 
between them, would make walking from the 
market to the shopping mall unpleasant. 

2. It destroys completely the ‘green’ area behind 
the shops, the bowling greens and thickly treed 


The plan of the new shopping centre 5 
(in red) shows a 7-storey office block 4 
hying across the E. entrance to the mall. 
A ring of car parks P comes between the 
old market place 2 and the new centre. 
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In the sketch plan suggested by the author 6 tall building would be 
concentrated at the centre, as k, to mark the heart of the shopping zone. 
There would be no intercommunication between car parks, now 
thickly planted, and the new centre would be tied more closely 

to the market place. An existing bowling green g is retained. 
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market gardens which exist now and are such 
a pleasant feature. Something of that green 
character should be retained between the street 
barrier and the new shopping centre. 

3. Visually the emphasis is badly placed. Rom- 
ford is an overgrown village as far as building 
height is concerned and it needs central high 
building and a feeling of concentration. The 
‘high’ office block (in fact only seven storeys) 
should be much higher, say, 15 storeys and 
placed centrally to the scheme not on the 
perimeter as at present, where it is visually 
heavy at the entrance f#. 

4. Lack of variety. The whole scheme looks 
rather rigid and level topped and that com- 
bined with the long straight vistas will make for 
monotony. At present there will be too many 
views which are almost identical. 

Plan 6 shows in sketch form an attempt to 
overcome some of these defects whilst retaining 
basically the same idea. It is an attempt to 
produce a more integrated solution and the 
sketches which follow show part of the variety 
of spatial experience which would be achieved. 

Approaching from the market place a, 
as many ways through as possible would be 
made to link it tightly with the new shopping 
centre. For instance, penetrating through the 
street facade by the tunnelled alleyway of The 
King’s Head, 7, you get a surprise glimpse of 
green—one of the existing bowling greens g, 
which I suggest must be retained. It is visually 
invaluable for it will act as a green glimpse—a 
thrill of surprise from a number of other built- 
up approaches and is more valuable than its 
size suggests. Moving further, the scene opens, 
8, with sky above. You can stop for a pint on 
the pub terrace #, or carry on along the side of 
the bowling green crossing by covered ways / to 





























The sketches which follow show some of the townscape qualities which would result 
from plan 6. By retaining the bowling green o, the shopper going from market 

to new centre would get this view 7 from the alley beside the ‘King’s Head.’ 

Better than rows of parked cars. Past a pub terrace h he would follow round the 
side of the bowling green under trees and by a covered way i reach the new centre. 




























































the shopping mall itself. 

Elsewhere the same effect is achieved by 
orchard planting of car parks P (keeping as 
many of the present trees as possible), which no 
longer surround the centre, but still afford as 
much parking space. (It is presumed here that 
multi-storey car parks are ruled out on account 
of cost.) 

To get contrast with the open green areas 
narrow pedestrian alleyways lined with small 
shops are needed giving slotted views, 9, dark 
to light. 

Approaching from the south, or station end, 
10, you enter the mall under a bridge building 
on columns, J, which visually draws you in. 
It’s intriguing because you can’t see all that is 
happening inside at one go. A tall office block, 
&, marks the turn of the dog-leg and its top is 
withheld. There is another bridge, ss, and a 
strong interaction of shapes. Going further you 
are in the open pedestrian shopping street and 
the full scene is revealed, #7. By introducing 
two level shopping you not only have greater 
convenience but added visual interest of move- 
ment on two different leveis. There is an open- 
air cafe in the concourse, m, and the shop 
facade is staggered giving a broken skyline. 
The human scale here is emphasized by the 
superhuman scale of the towering office block 
in the background &. 

A little further and a turn left shows an 
arcade penetrating through the block, #2, a 
dark tunnel with trees of car park P beyond. 
fi Again, from the relaxing area o we are in- 
trigued by the interpenetration of spaces 13 
the pub on the left would be a fascinating 
place to sit and watch the crowd. The main 
shopping mall crosses at right angles, passing 
under the bridge restaurant, gs, of the pub which 
can be entered from two levels. g, is the upper 



































@ Another view 8 terminated by the samé 


S 


bowling green shows how it would justify 

its keep from various angles. Its small size doesn’t 
matter. This time, approached down a narrow 
shop-lined passageway, the splash of green, suggesting 
an opening oul to either side, makes a good 


foil to the dark slit of the passage itself. 


By contrast, approaching the shopping 

“ae centre from the station end 10 the entrance 
“ is restricted visually to a pillar-box slit by a 
building on columns j. A tall office block k, part 
masked, stops the eye at the end of the vista and 
marks the turn of the pedestrian mall 


In the open mall 11 (above) long views are broken 
by bridges m which besides giving access to 
two-level shopping give a sense of enclosure 

suggesting the shopper should linger 
ind explore, not rush on as this would do 


Moving on, and looking left, an arcade 12 one of 
many, pierces the depth of the shop ‘wall’ showing 
a tree-covered car park P screened by hedges 
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level shopping promenade, and below it the 
view penetrates the shopping facade by an 
arcade, g-, carrying the eye through to an open- 
air cafe under trees, s. 

Compare this scene with 74 which shows the 
dreary way in which the same area of plan 5 
might so easily be built. 

The lesson surely is that the architect must 
picture himself moving about in the spaces he 
creates otherwise they can never add up to 
anything worthwhile. You cannot plan in plan 
alone. 
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Space for relaxing could be like 13 (above), a pleasant place 
to quench your thirst, take a nap, or watch the crowd. 
The danger is it will either be whittled away to nothing as waste 
of space or killed by a genteel municipal approach 14 (below) 
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level shopping promenade, and below it the 
view penetrates the shopping facade by an 
arcade, , carrying the eye through to an open- 
air cafe under trees, s. 

Compare this scene with 4 which shows the 
dreary way in wiiich the same area of plan 5 
might so easily be built. 

The lesson surely is that the architect must 
picture himself moving about in the spaces he 
creates otherwise they can never add up to 
anything worthwhile. You cannot plan in plan 
alone. 
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Space for relaxing could be like 13 (above), a pleasant place 

to quench your thirst, take a nap, or watch the crowd. 

The danger is it will either be whittled away to nothing as waste 
of space or killed by a genteel municipal approach 14 (below). 
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Whoever constructs correctly, thereby builds Greek, 
said Alois Hirt a hundred and fifty years ago, 
intending doubtless, to hoist the reputation of the 
Parthenon a little higher in the eyes of his fellow 
Neo-Classicists. Many architects of our own time 


would agree with the form of words, but their 





view of Greek is not focussed on a single building, 
nor a single period, but ranges wide enough to 
include also the autochthonous building of the 
Greek islands. 

On these islands there has arisen a vernacular 
architecture whose sources are as complicated 
the territory’s history—modern Greek, back through 
Turkish, Venetian, Frankish, Byzantine, back even 
to Mycenzean but refined through simplicity of materials and simplicity of methods 
mass walling, vault-work, domes and apses; until its exterior forms approximate to 
those regular geometrical shapes, such as the cvlinder, the cube, the sphere, that Le 
Corbusier praised as ‘beautiful . . . the most beautiful forms.’ And it was forms such as 
these that Le Corbusier, who had visited the Greek islands, believed to make architecture 
when correctly assembled in the sunlight. 

In search of inspiration from this architecture of primitive construction and primary 
forms, revealed in its correct geometry by a merciless sun, at least four generations of 
Western architects have visited the islands, to look on a dialect of forms whose simplicity 
they will rarely be allowed to emulate in their complex technological cultures, but will 
retain in their minds as a standard. And to help their minds retain it, they will like 
Le Corbusier record it in their notebooks, or like more recent generations of students 
on colour film. 

Every such record is to be encouraged, for these islands lie in what has recently proven 
to be one of the most cruel earthquake-belts in the world, and on some of them, such as 
Santorin, in the Cyclades, which forms the subject of most of the photographs inside 
this fold-out, as many as half the houses have been destroyed in recent years. They 
may well be rebuilt much as they were, for the centuries-old skill and rules of thumb 
by which they were built still survive among the islanders. But how much longer will 
they survive in a culture which is rapidly being brought within the orbit of more 
sophisticated technologies—not only by the operations of commerce and the architectural 
tourists, but even by the technical aids that have been rushed there to help with earthquake 
relief. The correctly-constructed vernacular of the islands may survive the last wave of 


earthquakes, but it may not survive another. 
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Whoever constructs correctly, thereby builds Greek, 
said Alois Hirt a hundred and fifty vears ago, 
intending doubtless, to hoist the reputation of the 
Parthenon a little higher in the eyes of his fellow 
Neo-Classicists. Many architects of our own time 


would agree with the form of words, but their 





view of Greek is not focussed on a single building, 
nor a single period, but ranges wide enough to 
include also the autochthonous building of the 
Greek islands. 

On these islands there has arisen a vernacular 
architecture whose sources are as complicated as 
the territory’s history—modern Greek, back through 
Turkish, Venetian, Frankish, Byzantine, back even 
to Mycenzean but refined through simplicity of materials and simplicity of methods 


mass walling, vault-work, domes and apses) until its exterior forms approximate to 







those regular geometrical shapes, such as the cvlinder, the cube, the sphere, that Le 


Corbusier praised as ‘beautiful . . . the most beautiful forms.’ And it was forms such as 







these that Le Corbusier, who had visited the Greek islands, believed to make architecture 






when correctly assembled in the sunlight. 


In search of inspiration from this architecture of primitive construction and primary 






forms, revealed in its correct geometry by a merciless sun, at least four generations of 







Western architects have visited the islands, to look on a dialect of forms whose simplicity 






they will rarely be allowed to emulate in their complex technological cultures, but will 
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retain in their minds as a standard. And to help their minds retain it, they will 









record it in their notebooks, or like more recent generations of students 
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on colour film. 






Every such record is to be encouraged, for these islands lie in what has recently proven 






to be one of the most cruel earthquake-belts in the world, and on some of them, such as 






Santorin, in the Cyclades, which forms the subject of most of the photographs inside 
They 


may well be rebuilt much as they were, for the centuries-old skill and rules of thumb 


this fold-out, as many as half the houses have been destroyed in recent years. 







by which they were built still survive among the islanders. But how much longer will 





they survive in a culture which is rapidly being brought within the orbit of more 






sophisticated technologies—not only by the operations of commerce and the architectural 







tourists. but even by the technical aids that have been rushed there to help with earthquake 






relief. The correctly-constructed vernacular of the islands may survive the last wave of 


earthquakes, but it may not survive another. 
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secretaries’ corridor 
2, suspended ceiling over 
the market area 

3, the market area 
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architects : Ward and Austin 























Kitchen in Cheshire 
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The Fornasetti exhibition 
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FLATS AT REGENT SQUARE, W.C.1 


' {ROCHITECTS: DAVIES AND ARNOLD 


These flat , ete Mar this vear 1} the tw k I ny the square to complement. the 

t led by Cr er Street to the north, Judd Rege iracter of the adjoining buildings; the eaves 

Street to the west and Ta t Place and Regent Square f mtinued 1 bricks and paints have been chosen 
the soutl where 107 I there were four-store) h are pathetic in character. The plane trees in 
Reger terrace IS€s \ t se which re un on the trie juare s garde have been preserved and it is hoped to 
th side 4 the square I levelopment consists I restore the bombed St. Peter's Church, to eomplete the 
yur-, five six- and seven-storey blocks of flats, and one eastern end of the juare. With the exception of the two 
t t t h lat for a tot | | k 5 have been executed in load bearing 





96 people r 175.4 per re. Care has been taken witl brickwork, the ‘ truction throughout is of reinforced 
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SEVENTY YEARS BACK 


. B. CRESWELL 





Justly celebrated as the author of the Honeywood File, H. B. Creswell was born in the same year as 
Frank Lloyd Wright, and in the year of the latter’s Larkin Building (1903) he completed a factory at 
Queensferry, in Flintshire that ought to have given Britain an almost equal position in the Modern 
Movement. The fault that it did not is not his, but the reasons may well be sought in that lost 
decade of British architecture, the Eighteen-Nineties, which Mr. Creswell recalls in the article below. 


This article is entirely adventitious. 
I am writing it because I have been 
asked; and I have been asked for 
the reason that if I do not now tell 
of the architectural scene as it was 
in the last century, the thing may 
never be done; for there will soon 
be nobody left alive who can do it. 

Space admits of a peep only. 
Some knowledge, however, of the 
peeper must be conveyed and some 
of the wide-spreading scene. The 
peeper is the son of a highly placed 
Civil Servant; was educated at 
Bedford and TCD; and, after six 
futile probationary months in the 
office of a provincial solicitor, was 
articled in 1890 to Mr. Aston Webb, 
of 19 Queen Anne’s Gate, later to 
become Sir Aston of many distine- 
tions. During the nine years there- 
after he enrolled as student at the 
Institute; was an active member of 
the Architectural Association and 
elected to its Council; a Student at 
Westminster School of Art and RA 
School of Architecture; travelled in 
Spain and Portugal, was employed 
as Clerk of Works and Assistant 
Architect by H.M. Office of Works, 
and contributed to a number of 
weekly and monthly journals and 
magazines, including the predecessor 
of this one—Architecture. 

The things in the London of 1890 
that it best entertains the peeper 
to recall are those that arrestingly 
contrast with today. Seventy years 
is quite a time! When this peeper first 
opened eyes on the scene, Wren’s 
Temple Bar had but twelve years 
before been salvaged to Theobald’s 
Park, and the Newgate Prison of 
George Dance (Junr.)—where, in 
the street, the peeper’s father might 
have seen public hangings with the 
victim’s feet dangling a foot above 
the scaffold floor, while the Chaplain 
read the burial service to him—still 
stood for the students of architecture, 
and their seniors alike to admire very 
greatly. 

The Law Courts of George Ed- 
mund Street—then dead nine years, 
from official badgerings and bank- 
ruptcy of contractors, as was said, its 
echoing vaulted hall still evoking 
quarry-sap—was raising noisy com- 
plaints from judge and counsel for 
its remoteness from the Courts, 
and for consequent shuffling crowds 
in the corridors giving access to them 
—a lesson well learned by Webb in 
his competitive planning of the 
Birmingham Law Courts then build- 
ing. The Strand of those days, 
mutilated by Street and freshly 
uglified by someone’s ‘special line’ 
in cast-iron dragons, and snaking its 
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delightful course, continuous in width 
and kinship with Fleet Street, to 
Ludgate, is the best worthy of peeps 
since it was the throbbing heart, of 
the people’s essential London. 
Hedged by a maze of contiguous 
alleys and courts, the Strand was 


fronted by numbers of little res- 
taurants whose windows vaunted 
exquisite feeding; taverns, dives, 


oyster and wine bars, ham and beef 
shops; and small shops marketing a 
lively variety of curious or work-a- 
day things all standing in rank, 
shoulder to shoulder, to fill the spaces 
between its many theatres; with 
potato ovens, and roast chestnut 
standings at the kerb-side, and the 
cat’s-meat man and his gruesome 
haunch of omnibus horse trafficking 
early. But the mud! And the noise! 
And the smell! All these blemishes 
were ‘ze mark of ze ‘orse ’"—ecce 
signum ‘Podsnapery.’ 

The whole of London’s crowded 
wheeled traffic—which in parts of 
the City was at times dense beyond 
movement—was dependent on the 
horse: lorry, wagon, bus, hansom and 
‘growler,’ and coaches and carriages 
and private vehicles of all kinds, 
were appendage to horses. Meredith 
refers to the ‘anticipatory stench of 
its cab-stands’ on railway approach 
to London: but the characteristic 
aroma—for the nose recognized Lon- 
don with gay excitement—was of 
stables, which were commonly of 
three or four storeys with inclined 
ways zigzagging up the faces of them, 
and whose middens kept the cast- 
iron filigree gas chandeliers that 
glorified the reception rooms of upper 
and lower middle class homes 
throughout London, encrusted with 
dead flies and, in late summer, 
veiled with jiving clouds of them. 

A more assertive ‘mark of ze 
*orse’ was the mud that, despite the 
activities of a numerous corps of red- 
jacketed boys who dodged among 
wheels and hooves with pan and 
brush in service to iron bins at the 
pavement-edge, either flooded the 
street with churnings of ‘pea soup’ 
that at times collected in pools over- 
brimming the kerbs, and at others 
covered the road-surface as with axle 
grease or bran-laden dust to the 
distraction of the wayfarer. In the 
first case, the swift-moving hansom 
or gig would fling sheets of such soup 
—where not intercepted by trousers 
or skirts—completely across the pave- 
ment, so that the frontages of the 
Strand throughout its length had an 
eighteen-inch plinth of mud-parge 
thus imposed upon it. The pea-soup 
condition was met by wheeled ‘mud- 








carts’ each attended by two ladlers 
clothed as for Icelandic seas in thigh 
boots, oilskins collared to the chin, 
and sou’westers sealing the back of 
the neck. Splash Ho! The foot pas- 
senger now gets the mud in his { 
The axle-grease condition was met 
horse-mechanized brushes, and tra- 
vellers in the small hours found 
fire-hoses washing away residues. 
Hence arose Lordon’s shoe-blacks, 
registered and red-coatd, at the 
kerbside doing a mighty job with 
blacking and spittle for 2d.; and 
hence also London’s crossing-sweeper 
of the fashionable quarters. 

And after the mud the noise, 
which, again endowed by the horse, 
surged like a mighty heart-beat in the 
central districts of London’s life. It 
was a thing beyond all imaginings. 
The streets of work-a-day London 
were uniformly paved in ‘granite’ 
sets—i.e. trap; and the hammering 
of a multitude of iron-shod hairy 
heels upon it, the deafening, side- 
drum tattoo of tyred wheels jarring 
from the apex of one set to the next 
like sticks dragging along a fence; 
the creaking and groaning and 
chirping and rattling of vehicles, 
light and heavy, thus maltreated; 
the jangling of chain harness and the 
clanging or jingling of every other 


conceivable thing clse, a nted 
by the shriekings and bellowings 
called for from those of 's 


creatures who desired to impart 
information or proffer a 
vocally—raised a din that, as has 
been said, is beyond conception, It 
was not any such paltry thing as 
noise. It was an immensity of sound 
—like to the bubbling 
lavas! Sad it is that the motor car 
arrived before the aeroplane, and 
that no person was ever to hearken 
to the voice of London, mellowed to 
sublimity, from five miles overhead. 
But London had also scenes un- 
forgettable in the rare. beauty of 
them; and here is a peep at one such 
before we turn to things more near 
to us. The scene is, again, the Strand; 
a mild cloudy night in November. 
The darkness is enchanted by the 
weak flickering yellow light of 
dispersed fish-tail gas-jets, and the 
veiled glow from festive windows, 
The pavement is alive with 
feasters, pit-ites and B omy me 
roadway with the cabs carriages 
bearing jewelled bosoms and ex- 
pansive shirt-fronts to stalls and 
dress circles, These suddenly, with 
one intent, draw cautiously to the 
kerbside and foot come to 
a stand as distant s shouts 
as of terror and alarm, ‘Hi! Hil Hi?’ 
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demand central roadway for racing 
fire-engines. Soon, visible in flashing 
brasswork and vomitings of glowing 
cinders, they come successively be- 
hind the pounding hoofs of horses 
that, in struggling to gallop against 
the heavy weight of engine, boiler, 
and bunkers at their tail which 
swings pendulum-wise even through 
thirty seem to claw des- 
perately at the roudway for foothold. 
The first thunders dangerously past 
with coachman leaning back against 
reins twisted in his separated fists, 
fire at its funnel and fire in trail 
from its furnace; and so a second and 
a third with rush and clamour till 
all is dimmed to silence in the 
distance, and the gazers on the 
pavement and traffic at the kerb-side 
stir again to life. 

Unforgettable moment to a student 
of architecture, newly savouring 
London: a Lendon that quite other- 
wise than now was identified with 
the aristocracy of the professions, 
and emphatieally with that of 
architecture. It would be hard indeed 
to name any architect of those days 
whose work has preserved memory 
of him, other than men practising 
in London; except a certain - few 
celebrating the capitals of Ireland 
and Scotland. Aston Webb may not 
have attained highest rank in that 
aristocracy, but all generalities bear- 
ing on his methods and organization 
and the ambit of his activities that 
may be revealed by peeps at them, 
will be true for the top dogs of those 
days. 

Webb was essentially a happy little 
man; he gloried in his powers and 
nothing seemed to bother him or 
obstruct the fecundity of his ideas 
A little man he was, alike in bodily 
make-up and in his conventional 
outlook on life and affairs in which, 
for him, the prominent man was the 
great man and the only measure of 
attainment was success. It was 
beyond thinking that he cared a sniff 
for the work of Morris, Philip Webb, 
Nesfield and so forth. His content 
ment was sumptuous, his demeanour 
modest to admiration; he was widely 
esteemed both personally and pro 
fessionally, and he was truly an 
artist from his toes to the tips of his 
fragile lightly boned fingers, charac- 
teristically blackened with the soft 
H.B. lead with which he slapped his 
designings down on cartridge paper 
‘because it bites so nicely,’ hissing 
through his teeth meanwhile like 
an ostler curry-combing a horse, in 
exultation, as it would seem, at his 
own facility which is demonstrated 
alike in his Pugin drawings and in 


ce yrees, 











his most remarkable gifts as a 
planner, where every need—and 
nothing needless—falls into place 


with a completeness and exactness 
that seems inevitable and was in- 
dubitably the expression of the man’s 
fundamental artistry, and explains 
his unrivalled success in big com- 
petitive layouts. 

In 1891, Webb, Hon. Secretary at 
the Institute, was forty-two, with 
narrow head =~ of light-brown hair 
balding on top, with happy hazel 
rabbity eyes and an angry nose with 
a flattening at the bridge of it as 
though someone had given it a bat, 
and a complete absence of any mouth, 
for the whole of it was screened from 
view by a gingery brown moustache. 
The cultivation of such things was 
in those days not unusual, and 
there were cups sold with perforated 
projections at the brims to keep the 
moustache from becoming involved 
with thick soups that slobbered the 
chin and dripped embarrassingly, 
or bleached by immersions in scalding 
or corrosive liquids; and there were 
silver guards to ride on all or any 
brims, and spoons fitted to like ends. 
The purpose, in general, of these 
face-screens undoubtedly was to 
hide a weak or otherwise detrimental 
mouth; but Webb’s may well have 
been cultivated at the urge of his 
natal secretiveness. Further analysis 
is, however, redundant, for the most 
excellent portrait of him by Solomon 
J. Solomon at Portland Place hag 
the rare quality, basic in all great 
portraiture, of revealing the subject’s 
spiritual make-up. Here Webb con- 
fesses to his little tripping, secretive 
walk with lowered chin and eyes 
peeping under hat-brim as frankly 
as to his triumph in his distinctions. 

It was said that his predominance 
in Council at the Institute was won 
by squatting on the fence till revealed 
opinion tipped him off on the win- 
ning side. This, however, might 
well have been an unfriendly view of 
his balanced judgment; and of his 
clear-sighted persuasiveness well ex- 


ampled when he returned to the 
office from submission of the vast, 
detailed, one-sixteenth-inch sketch 


plans and revolutionary layout of 
Birmingham University, to tell his 
staff: ‘They've swallowed the lot.’ 
Birmingham Law Courts, Christ’s 
Hospital School, the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, the Victoria Me- 
morial, the new frontage to Buck- 
ingham Palace, grain silos at Green- 
wich, mansions, churches, all the 
output of a smudgy lead pencil 
on soft paper in the three-windowed 
front room on the first floor of 19 
Queen Anne's Gate! 


How was it all accomplished? 
Webb’s staff consisted of: a chief 
draughtsman aged about twenty- 


seven at a salary of £3 per week; 
a tracer and handyman at probably 
80s. a week; a secretarial clerk ditto; 
an office boy, say 7s.; a newly- 
employed ex-pupil £1, and five live 
pupils, including this peeper, who, at 
premiums of £250 for a three-year 
term, represented an income of 
£416 6s. 8d., or some £40 more than 
the total of the salary list. This 
excellent arrangement—notoriously 
exampled by Sarah Thorne who ran 
a theatre at Margate where actors 
paid Sarah for the opportunity to 
perform to a public who paid her 
to see their performance—was funda- 
mental to pupilage throughout the 
profession. . 

At times of pressure and of Compe- 
tition output, one or two seniors 
came into the office of whom the 


names of David Niven, Robin Dods 
and A. S. Scott are memorable; but 
since Webb owned, or held, the lease 
of the house; let the two upper floors 








to quantity surveyors who did 
much of his work; and housed in the 
basement the man and wife who 
serviced the offices; it was an astonish- 
ing thing when he confided, with 
emphasis, that more than half his 
takings went in expenses. The thing 
remains. beyond understanding, for 
not many years leter, if not then, 
it was, in general, held that it should 
cost an architect not more than one 
pound to gain three. Let it here be 
noted that it was a high privilege to 
be accepted as a pupil in the office 
of one of the outstanding heads of 
the profession; and that £500 was 
paid for that privilege. Webb, who 
was then but newly prominent, no 
doubt later received top-dog fees. 
The organization of Webb’s office 
relates rather to days when Wren 
could order a forest of oak to be 
thrown for St. Paul’s on a half-sheet 
of notepaper, than to days such as 
ours. He rode every morning from his 


home in Ladbroke Grove across 
Hyde and James’ Parks and up Bird 
Cage Walk on a stout cob with a 


rigid riding-school seat that promised 
well for the medicinal benefit he 
sought by the exercise; and arrived 
at the office to get out of his breeches 
by 9.30. Placidity ruled. He read his 
letters, which were few and brief, 
and then sat to his drawing board, 
where he solidly remained, with few 
interruptions, other than a_ short 
hour’s break when he tripped across 
to his Club in St. James’ Street for a 
spot of lunch, till about 7. He had 
no elevenses; no cup of tea with two 
digestive bis~iits in the saucer was 
ever taken to him at four o'clock. 
He rarely went on to his jobs and 
none of his staff ever did. His clerks 
of works—often from afar—came to 
him, reported and received his orders. 
When a contractor’s representative 


called to protest that the girt of 
mouldings on a F.S. exceeded speci- 
fied measure, he took the sheet, 


rapidly redrew, and nodded the man 
goodbye with no more ado; and when 


a bulky report from one of our 
Colonies—where a prison of adobe 
was being built from his design 

was delivered, he scribbled ‘Seen, 


A.W.” across the corner and it was 
handed back to the Government- 
office messenger who brought it. 

He dictated his letters in the early 
afternoon when the matters they 
dealt with had been meditated on 
at the drawing board. At that time 
typewriters, and telephones, with 
motors and electric light, as well as 


phonograph and bioscope-—forerun- 
ners of the gram and the movie 

were not in being, and telegrams 
were so great a rarity that the 
immediate response to the delivery 
of one was alarm. Letters were 
written in clerkly longhand—if not 


on single or double sheets 
of small social notepaper in a glu- 
purple ‘copying ink’; and, 
when dry, blotty and imperfect 
printings in reverse were obtained 
from them by pressure on damped 
flimsy paper, which could be read 
from the back. These flimsies were 
strongly bound in a heavy volume 
and numbered for indexing so that 
it was possible, after recognizing its 
description in the index, to run any 
letter to ground by licking the fingers 
and paging through the book until a 
point was reached where the wanted 
leaf could be separated from its 
neighbours by holding them slackly 
between the balls of the thumbs and 
exercising a little patience in blowing 
upon their edges. Things were, how- 
ever, by no means so simple when 
indexing had been postponed for 
many weeks and it was important 
that the letter needed should be 
available within the space of a few 
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hours! Incoming letters were more 
readily dealt with: they had only to be 
threaded on laces and thrown into 
the bottom of a cupboard so that 
should Webb at any time wish to 
refer to a _ letter—as sometimes 
happened—his secretary had merely 
to go down on his knees and drag 
successive lace-loads out into the 
light until he recognized the bundle 
he wanted and could beat the dust 
out of it and settle down to sort it 
through until the actual letter itself 
was identified. 

We grin: but are we so entitled? 
In the result all worked smoothly 
and efficiently without the scramb- 
ling complexities that now burden us; 
and it may be recounted that some 
twenty years Arnold Mitchell, 
who had recently completed a large 
block adjoining Berkeley Square in 
less time than an American architect 
had taken to put up a comparable 
building near by, mentioned to an 
acquaintance that he wrote all his 
letters with his own hand and that 
his press-copy book had been in use 
for fourteen years. When asked 
how he was able thus to maintain 
direction of the contractor, he said, 
‘Ask him to lunch!’ 

In Webb’s office all contract draw- 
ings were inked in and coloured on 
hot-pressed Whatman; and after 
being further dirtied with droppings 
of tea, and otherwise, by the quan- 
tity surveyors, were traced on linen 
and became the copies due to the 
contractor. There were no mechani- 
eal reproductions then in being. The 
originals of working drawings were 
supplied to the contractor after 
sufficient hurried pencilled records 
of them on tracing paper had been 
pasted on lining paper. The only 
Indian ink available was in sticks 
an inch and a half long embossed in 
gold with the figure of a dragon to 
discourage any ideas of lamp black 
by proclaiming origin in Chinese 
cuttle fish. This was rubbed to a 
requisite density on a palette in a 
half-teaspoon of water to which a 
little ox-gall was added to ensure 
viscosity. The ruling pen was loaded 
by touching it delicately, edge-on, 
upon the surface of the ink, for 
capillary completion; and was then 
ready for service after its nose had 
been wiped. This nose-wiping called 
for caution. The adept tracer’s 
efficiency in wiping was brilliant. 
He turned back the lower part of his 
waistcoat and all was done in an auto- 
matic pass at his belly identical with 
the instinctive action of a sparrow 
whetting its bill. The first appearance 
in an architects’ office of a bottle 
of Indian ink, densely black, flowingly 
viscous, waterproof and with quill 
dipper in its cork, was a great event. 
And yet?—never mind! 

Now has come the moment to 
speak of the soot that incredibly dirti- 
ed London even to the begriming of 


ago 


the nostrils, and of the ungloved 
hands; for flakes of soot drifting 
continuously down to blacken and 


greasily deface the laboured drawing 
was so frequent an annoyance that 
the plague of it outwearied all 
cursings. And as for the sea fogs of the 
estuary chokingly loaded with the 
smoke of myriad eastern chimneys, 


and cheerily accepted as ‘London 
particulars,’ which once, at mid- 
summer, created a panic scramble 


of afternoon shoppers in Tottenham 
Court Road, by allowing the sun 
suddenly to pierce it with a flaming 
redness purporting volcanic origin, 
they are no longer imaginable. 
Before quitting Webb’s office to 
peep at the architectural scene 
beyond, the mouth that many 
readers opened in astonishment at 
the scale of salaries paid by Webb 
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SEVENTY YEARS BACK 
must be closed. Beyond question 
Webb paid the full market rate for 
the service he received, for he would 
have done no less. 

At the time spoken of, his pupils 
came to the office, as did the chief 
draughtsman, gloved and rigorously 
dressed in well-tailored morning coat, 
boiled dress shirt with starched 
stand-up collar, top-hatted and carry- 
ing a closely-rolled silk umbrella; 
a get-up varied only on social occa- 
sions by substitution of a frock coat 
for a tailed one; but not varied 
even for crowdings into the galleries 
of theatres. This peeper ‘had diggins’ 
in the two ground-floor rooms of a 
Cubitt-built house sited in Belgravia 
at St. James, and in Pimlico at Bow 
Street. He drank beer with a three- 
course dinner, had full attendance, 
and, without any sense of deprivation 
or money shortage, lived for three 
years on a fixed allowance of 
hundred pounds a year, and no more. 

In the years spoken of the aes 
thetes tailored in pastel plushes and 
satirized by Gilbert in Patience were 
personified in crowded drawing roo 
decorated with crossed Japanese 
fans and lily-painted door-panels, 
by a large, soft, cream-coloured man 

protagonist of Yellow Book ‘de 
cadents’—who was doted on when he 
extolled the deliciousness of silk 
underclothing. In these years, also, 
the intolerances that assailed Brown 
ing, Meredith, Wagner, and Rodin 
branded every established architect 
as delinquent for his attachment to 
Classic, or to Gothic or to the heresy 


one 


ns 


of electicism. The animosity thus 
evoked exceeded any now dividing 
traditionalists and moderns. he 
inveteracy of these adhesions and 


repulsions is.exampled by the wide 
enjoyment at the supposed disgust 
of Rowand Anderson—a renowned 
elassicist of Edinburgh the 
peal to him of one of his pupils 
‘If ye please, Sir, ma mither says 
I've got tae learn ta go’ick’; and 
their obstinacy by Charles Annesley 
Voysey, who built a Gothic scent 
shop in Bond Street, and who, no 
more than twenty years ago, when a 
friend, amused at the violence of his 
prejudices and seeking to flummox 
him, said: ‘Well, you can’t say you 
don’t admire Church; Row, Ham, 
stead!’ was answered with: ‘Ah! but 
Church Row was designed by gentle- 
men,’ with emphasis to mark the 
extreme rarity of such an exception 
to the rule. 

Again in these years the world of 
architecture was rent by the all- 
embracing soul-racking question: was 
Architecture an Art or a Profession? 
The story well enough known. 
T. G. Jackson and Norman Shaw 
were the protagonists on the side of 


on ip- 


1s 


Art; the Institute represented the 
Professionals. The intention of the 
Institute was to introduce Registra 


examinations alone qualifying 
for membership. Anyone who had 
seen—as he might—a hefty plumber 
riding his bicycle in the streets of a 
provincial town inside a coil of service 
pipe on the first day of one month, 
and accepted on the second day of the 
next as a duly brass-plated Architect 
and Surveyor, on the strength of his 
appointment as ‘Surveyor’ (of drains) 
to a school, could well understand the 
motive of the Institute’s providence 
of examinations; but providence of 
the education necessary to pass those 
examinations was bleakly remote 
in the eyes of the pupils of the men 


tion 


imposing the examinations who, 
astonishing to record, in no way 


concerned themselves with the edu- 
cation of their pupils. 

As Webb was the last who would 
ever seek to avoid his obligations or, 
for that matter, vary from conduct 
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that was conventionally correct; his 
official regard for the welfare of his 
pupils, whose complete loyalty he 
held, may be taken as the correct 
one 7 

Hiis five 
connected ar 
hool affinitie They attended « 


were all well- 





one in pub 





KC 
on the same footing as the salaried 
staff; each was allotted such tasks 
as he could tackle by the chief 
draughtsman and he was free to make 
himself of use as his abilities allowed, 
and gain such knowledge of building 
and design as his curiosity, gumption, 
or ambition led him to do. Beyond 
recommending membership of the 
Architectural Association and, by 
examination, of the Institute, Webb 
concerned himself in no way with 
how his pupils were preparing 
themselves, or neglecting to | repare 
the career to which 
they were dedicated, though he 
entertained them with great kindness 


themselves, fo 


at his home. Two of those pupils, 
charming fellows both, entirely lacked 
all aptitude, purpose or ambition, 


and Webb could onlv have justified 
their pupilage by feeling that they 
were as well employed wasting their 
time in his office as anywhere else. 
Another became a stained-glass mer- 
chant; yet another, distinguished by 
scholarly taste and outstanding capa 


city as a draughtsman failed, through 
a long life, to announce himself in 
architecture; and the last lived to 


resent deeply that Webb made use 
of his pupils’ time without res ard 
to whether the time so spent was of 
use to his pupils 

One lesson his pupils had of 
Webb was by no means well learned 
The hoofmark of the engineer—as 
it was then regarded by the elect 
of the Art and/or Profession was 
already in evidence; and forgetful 
of the linked bea bolstering th 
Duomo at Florence; and of the dome 
of St Peter’s sustained throug! 
generations with successive girdlings; 
and of the chain of welted iron 
plates circling the base of London’s 
St. Paul's; and of the joggled blocks 
of Whitbed strung like beads along 
cast iron girders, in simulation of 
monolithic lintols, at the British 
Museum—forgetful of all this, the 
elect and their disciples deplored 
lofty frontages carried on the plate 
glass of shop windows and, regard- 
less of the claims of salesmanship, 
execrated such examples of en 
gineering skill as, by the use of 
cantilevers, represented the return 
angle of a lofty building as entirely 
unsupported, other than by ‘sky 
hooks’—a term of derision then rife 

Webb, however, appears to have 
had no attachment to such pre 
judices of the elect. The offices he 
built for an insurance company on 
a corner site in Moorgate are entered 
diagonally, and have heavy scrolled 
and foliated brackets of Portland 
on each side of the doorway support- 








ing the overhanging face a 
The design gratifies the viewer's 
sense of stalwart masonry construc- 
tion holding the weighty projection 


it sustains from falling off into the 
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street. Webb, however, had no such 
confidence. He employed an engineer 
to sustain it. The engineer, who was 


a humble person, came to the 





drawing office after securing Webb’s 
il of his devisings, and 
plained with gusto how his con- 
traption was not, as seemed, grap 
lings from a shipwreck, but a con 
trivance ( combining cantilever 
ind beam as to demand rivetings to 


meet tor ym and shear 

Webb’s crowning achievement in 
this kind is, however, enshrined in 
the little church he built for the 
French Protestants in Soho Square 
Its frontage of a rarely-seen grey 
purple Luton brick, with dressings 
of red terra-cotta enriched—as are 
his Birmingham Law Courts—with 
modellings reminiscent of Blois, 
exhibits him at his happiest; but its 


interior reveals him as, construc 
tionally, too far ahead of his time! 
This peeper knows that he must 


I 
be regarded as a mere mortuary 
attendant on a dead horse which 
he has spent much of his life in 
flogging ind which now stinks in 
the general nose; and that to modern 
notions it is no discredit to Webb’s 
system of construction that its 
empl yyment in this little church 
revolts him. Nave, aisles and apse 
ire of gambogve terra-cotta of ashlar 
affinity far removed from the tradi 
tions of the Holbein Gateway and 
Layer Marney; but these concrete 
filled 1 s of well puddled and 


thumbed clay, were requisitioned by 
the architect only to profess the 
purpose of their fabrication without 
performing it; for the terra-cotta 
of the piers ind arches of the nave 
merely clothe a framework of steel 
stanchions and binders. 

Webb’s constructive prevision, 
however, as exampled in this church, 
reaches beyond all conceptions cur 
rent today; for in an apse, with a 
periphery of some twenty-five feet, 
he has two seven-foot-wide openings 
with flat arches which, on plan, are 
accordingly strongly curved. The 
whole conception, though severely 
architectural and in spite of its 
voussoirs being conscientiously 
joggled, oes not, in this peeper’s 
opinion, satisfy the conditions of 
structural integrity with sufficient 
emphasis to justify the design 
although the engineer who made the 
enormity possible may think other 
wise 

Acceptance by architects of the 
encroachments of the engineer were 
general earlier in America than 
with us. The monumental ‘Archive 
of John Russell Pope at Washington 
for instance, built twenty-five years 
ago, has twenty-ton marble cornice 
returns anchored to. steel roof 
ber and the coffe red blo ks of 


mem 
the barrel vaulting over its side 
entrances—aithough with ample 
abutment re each suspended by 
lewis boltings to a raft of steel joists 
above. Thus are peaceful slumbers 
ensured to architects—and to their 
wives! 

By < pa on the work-a-da\ 
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EMPIRICAL AESTHETES 


THE BEAUTIFUL, THE SUBLIME, AND 
THE PICTURESQUE IN EIGHTEENTH. 
CENTURY BRITISH AESTHETIC THEORY. 
By Walter John Hipple Jr., The Southern Illinois 
University Press, 1957. $7. 


Yet again we are indebted to American 
industry for a valuable contribution to the 
study of British art history, though Professor 
Hipple insists that his work is not a history, 
either of taste or speculation, but a précis 
of the relevant ‘systems of ideas’; actually, 
critical and comparative digests of the 
theoretical writings of the principal British 
‘aestheticians’ (as he conveniently if rather 
unattractively calis them) of the eighteenth 
century. The first part, ‘Beautiful and Sub- 
lime,’ comprises Addison, Hutcheson, Hume, 
Hogarth, Gerard, Burke, Kames, Blair, Rey- 
nolds, Reid and Alison. The second, ‘Beautiful, 
Sublime, and Picturesque,’ deals with Gilpin, 
Price, Repton, Payne Knight and Dugald 
Stewart, with chapters devoted to the Pic- 
turesque itself and the controversies of its 
protagonists. Each ‘system’ is presented 
chronologically, as a whole and in its author’s 
own terms, to avoid the ‘distortion’ involved 
by ‘wrenching fragments out of their systema- 
tic contexts in order to illustrate a thesis or in 
pursuit cf a topic,’ which Professor Hipple 
regards as the defect of most similar surveys. 

Most writers on aspects of eighteenth 
century taste are no doubt guilty of this 
offence, in so far as they seek to demonstrate a 
pattern of development from its manifesta- 
tions, and they are duly taken to task for 
their partial superficiality. An early work 
by the present reviewer does not escape 
genial reprimand on this score, the justice of 
which he admits more readily after 
benefiting from the Hipple regime. Indeed, 
the Professor puts all students of the period 
under a lasting debt by his pre-assimilation 
of a range of literature little of which is easily 
digested by the impatient; though it must be 
owned that even the processed outcome 
requires @ good deal of mastication for its 
nourishing essences to bé extracted. 

The advantage, and it is a valuable one, 
gained from such analvsis of successive 
writers individual’ of course is that we can 
follow clearly their trains of thought and 
methods of expression, which it is the book’s 
main purpose to demonstrate. Its drawback 
for the general reader is the difficulty produced 
for him of seeing che effect of the wood through 
the ramifications of its trees; and he is not 
helped by the author's view, reserved for his 
concluding summary but affecting the presen- 
tation throughout, that he finds in Georgian 
aesthetic thought ‘little pattern and no 
prediction.’ Anybody who has tried consis- 





tently to read some of these authors will 
sympathize with this confession. But it can 
also be accounted for to some extent by 
Professor Hipple’s examining eighteenth- 
eentury British aesthetic thought detached 
from the broad trends of post-renaissance 
Europe on the one hand; and on the other, 
despite some references to manifestations of 
visual taste, without drawing sufficiently for 
illustrative allusion on the landscape and 
architecture of the age. For these were not so 
much the background as the actual setting 
and occasion for much of its more significant 
aesthetic theorizing, to a real extent affording 
the pattern and prediction he misses. 

Bosanquet long ago pin-pointed the reason 
why the eighteenth century took so intense 
an interest in the nature of beauty and 
beauty of nature—unprecedented since the 
classical era. Not till then had critical per- 
ception and philosophical thought got to- 
gether sufficiently to enable the theories 
inherited from antiquity to be sorted out in 
the light of contemporary feeling, and valid 
conclusions on aesthetics to be drawn from 
individuals’ reactions to the antitheses posed 
by classical, renaissance, and current con- 
ceptions. Hipple assumes the reader’s aware- 
ness of such historical sign-posts, and of the 
fact that, before the period opens, British 
metaphysic had developed a characteristic 
preference for the empirical, in contrast to the 
Cartesian, approach: for regarding reality as 
the sum of individual sense-perceptions, 
rather than relying on a rational system 
deduced from @ priori conceptions of universal 
principles. This was to be of crucial importance 
to us in the eighteenth century, encouraging 
the national propensity. for breaking down 
complex phenomena into elementary concepts 
from which practical conclusions could be 
drawn and new syntheses composed. It paved 
the way in ‘natural science’ for the discoveries 
leading to the industrial and agricultural 
revolutions; and in aesthetics for the notion 
that Taste is fundamentally a matter of 
psychology. 

Had Professor Hipple committed himself 
to some such preliminary generalizations, 
his admirably clear analyses of successive 
aestheticians would be more easily followed 
and be seen to fit into a broadly recognizable 
pattern that quite clearly predicts the condi- 
tions prevailing in the nineteenth century. 
For although the ‘Georgian Age’ is gonerally 
regarded as the essentially ‘classical’ period 
of English architecture and taste, its aesthe- 
ticians, if read consecutively, present a quite 
different picture: of pre-occupation with 
morals, feelings, individuality, ‘romance,’ 
science, and above all Nature—in fact exactly 
those values popularly regarded as ‘Victorian.’ 
Thus the successive phases of neo-classical 
theory that the century experienced can be 
seen for what they were, alien influences 
imposed by fashion, and by moves in the 
process of adjusting current to antique 
aesthetic values, on people whose empirical 





feelings differed little from their fathers’ or 
indeed our own, and found their most direct 
expression in the enjoyment and creation of 
the English landscape. That, it can be seen 
now, was the century’s characteristic and 
outstanding achievement in the arts; as was, 
in its thought, the conviction that indulgence 
of extremes in either direction was contrary 
to ‘true taste’ because sanctioned neither by 
‘nature’ nor ‘good sense.’ The classical 
quality of the age lay in the intricate psycho- 
logical balance that its philosophers evolved; 
the beautiful synthesis of primeval dichoto- 
mies, of ‘reason and passion, classical and 
romantic, the beautiful and the sublime 
(yielding the picturesque), of Apollo and 
Dionysus.” And, as Mr. E. F. Carritt goes on 
to remark in a slightly different connection, 
‘the natural place in which we look for the 
facts to test this theury is England in the 
eighteenth and late seventeenth centuries,’ 
where the battle was fought out. The synthe- 
sising medium evolved and enthroned for the 
age by its aestheticians—and this was their 
great service—was the concept of ‘taste’ 
and its broad identification with ‘good sense.’ 
How this good sense came to be cultivated 
to the pitch it was, and its standards to be so 
generally observed, is a question that the 
twentieth century could, to its great ad- 
vantage, examine much more closely than 
it does: not in order to imitate its styles but 
as some guide to resolving a dichotomy 
which remains essentially the same, but has 
for a century been splitting civilization. 
Professor Hipple cannot be said to sound a 
clarion call to that crusade or to direct a 
searchlight on its path; but he provides much 
testimony of experience useful to any inclined 
to pursue it. 

In the first part we witness Addison’s triple 
division of the field, that was to be so persis- 
tent, into ‘the Greac, the Uncommon, and the 
Beautiful’: followed by increasing recognition, 
which Hipple shows is traceable to Hume, of 
associational psychology (‘beauty no quality 
in things but existing in the mind of the 
observer’). Extended by Gerard and Burke to 
include, for the first time, the Fearful among 
the sources of aesthetic satisfaction, associa- 
tion had little place in the systems evolved 
by the artist-writers, among whom Hipple 
pays high tribute to that of Reynolds. The 
aesthetic to which he accords the most respect, 
being developed wholly in terms of ideas and 
habits of imagination, is Archibald Alison’s 
produced at the very end of the century. He 
considers Alison’s concept of ‘trains of 
thought,’ together with his grasp of philoso- 
phical method, to have revolutionized aesthe- 
tic speculation, and that his influence on the 
romantic period has never been adequately 
recognized. Admirably comprehensive as 
Alisor, is qua system, nevertheless we may 
also see in his triumphant assertion of asso- 
ciational values over the earlier belief in the 
existence of finite standards of beauty, how- 
ever fanciful these were, the primary explana- 
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duct tl tractiv olour 


AND FINALLY THERE IS “U.A.M. GROUP INFORMATION” —A 
BI-MONTHLY BULLETIN DESIGNED TO KEEP YOU INFORMED ON 
ALL ASPECTS OF THE GROUP’S ACTIVITIES. MAY WE PUT YOU 
ON THE MAILING LIST? 


undergro 


THE U.A.M. GROUP 


LIMITED 





REAT BRITAI)? . I I¢ LIMITED 





OLPITS WATFORD -. HERTFORDSHIRE WATFORD 34551 
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RESPONSIBLE AUTHORITIES 


Direct f Housing Development: Geo. L Di 
O.B.E., M.1.C.E., M.1.M E., A.M.1.M 


\ ect: Harry Moner 
| = -F.R.LB.A.. A.M.T.P. 
— — ( 


PLAN OF KITCHEN AND BATHROOM IN A TYPICAL 


TOWER COURT FLAT SHOWING POSITION OF ASCOT715 


ASCOT GAS WATER HEATERS LTD: 255 NORTH CIRCULAR ROAD + LONDON - N.W.10 








It is, I believe, a ‘still-life 

of the composer Markevitch and 

mother. The COM Pose rs body Is a 

bay filled with vevetables, and his 
other's is an armehair. 

us splendid photographs of ano 

us drawings seratched on walls make 

interesting supplement to the art of 

instinctive gesture as practised by 

unters lke Dubuffet. The examples in 

his collection usually arise from holes 

re already in the wall and which 

sto the unknown embellishers. 

the images are ‘heads, 6, but 

ilko hanged men, and hearts, 

netimes pierced by a dagger, and one 

invly marked-out ‘femme’ with a sex 

ike a prickly pear. Brassat says, in his 

Parisian avant-garde way. that ‘they reach 


hie of the turning problems ot 


aye Robert Melville 


CRITICISM 


BACKYARD MENTALITY 
The Warburg Institute. the mast 
recent of Adams, Holden & Pearsons 
additions to the University of Lon 


dons Bloomsbury precinct, iS NOT 


occupied, The south range is still 


missing. but the building can be 
judged securely in its prese nt state. 


It is a depressing building. That tl 





been those of the eighteenth eentury 


trees have now matured and 


buile Ing to pertection 


I 
ind all that was demanded 
architect was to keep it in terms of 
university buildings and = universi 
What other major university in tl 
facades are as non-committal and a rie of a metropolis could hav 
articulated as those of Birkbeck ; 


, 


precinctual seclusion 


and the Students’ Union was perhaps >t ’ 
. The 


plan as finally worked out 


expected. That the fagade accents be explained by the fact that Dr 
familiar stone-framing and the little ba ers eile ? wey oe ee 
riguna chem la n i 
conv railings of certain windows centr ntal, south-north spine with t 
left and right, have no connection whateve | institutes projecting fron 
with the accents 01 the plan was also to metrically like ribs. The Senate 
xpected. Phat the only monumental room the Talvemiie Eiesww oad 
inside, the reading room, is divided of Education were built as 
centre by six big timber-sheathed roun ment of this scheme. Once 
pillars ind the hook cases on one side ot dismantled owing to the 
that division are in no way commecteq wit! ition thee aiubibects on 
off against them may —_e ise no enthusiasm. or else thev would have 
surpris But that of the six pillars the possibilities of a Bloomsbu: 
in line and the sixth is out of true for the Bloomsbury Universit, 
two feet must be a source of acute of thing which would have bee! 
— ne to thos who have to is illustrated to a certain ex 
work looking at this accident in p _— Hugh Casson’s and Neville 
However, it is a worse accident th for the new Faculty of Arts 


ich causes this note to be written. The What 


W by i stitute daesroner round a 
arDOUrs Insti ; » 1,1 itl emerges to the north from the 


backvard about fiftv bv ftifty-tive f t in Edu Bios 
if ca on 


we have miste id 


ym the axis 
ze and surrounded for the time i mn and might 


Spurn now 

three sides, but in tl nd on al ur. by 
: os , saliag ne: cond square. Instead one has i 
walls over eighty feet high Phe are , 
CTOSS AXIS i platiorm Sot 


" er ite «afl rend mie a) } ( LIS 
ised white glaz ¥§ brick to make | up and with nothing on 


vard lighter, 3—-but why a backvard vea 19 
War memorai \ 
] 


ilter open pl 


future 
inning has become 


accepted practice for schools tor 
buildings, for hospitals? What was 
with open planning’ If there is 
I don t know it 
The re can bye o answer to 
indictment of the whole of 
bu ldings north of the Sen 
indictment that in them the 
ard mentality has ruined 
t ought to have been the cl 
iniversity precinct, and moreover 
specifically English asset. Bloomsbury 
planned it the beginning of the nineteen 
century with a series of squares of diffe 
sizes and shapes. They were 


picturesquely, and not formal! 
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tal f 
bad 
Pamm ing 
NO COMPLICATIONS 


Somethings 


giving a lift 

to the looks and the lite 
of new projects 

and conversions 


all over the countr\ 





First plastic emulsion paint suitable 
Pammastic vastly increases the 
rchitecture. For pointing good features and disguising 


y interesting colour schemes, 


intermixable colours is an unexcelled design medium 


TROPICALLY TESTED 


inaffected by humidity, rain or 
j low dirt retention, great 
I ffectiv ife us far longer than that 
Over tl years, it ertainly the 
| i 





the world’s best Emulsion Paint 


ell, Sper & Co. Ltd 37 Queen Square, London, W.C.1 
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wing, projecting from the recessed part and 
mostly underground, the Junior Common 
Room, 6, There is a sort of terrace on its roof 


with four plant pots, 7, 8. Perhaps with 
i great deal of imagination this depressing 


platform might still be made a_ positive 
value to the square. But there are no 
indications yet. The fenestration of the 
toreyvs above does not promise well, Th 


part is symmetrical except for 


recessed 


one limping bay of windows on the right. 


The north facade of the south range also 
has the oddest solecisms. Are they deliberate 
Mannerism? A minor, restrained, English 
Ronchamp? It is hard to believe, and on 
the strength of the facades of the buildings 


Cah pe rhaps be ruled out. 
Yet it remains an oddity, especially as if 


en ee 
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A JESUIT FACADE IN CHINA 


The chureh of St. Paul at Macau 
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(Portugue se ( hina) has recently been 


discovered’ fo) Kengalish readers 
Profe SS\0O7 , R. Bower. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Wallstrip saves |0/15°/.* in fuel 
and capital equipment costs 


Copperad Ltd. have recently carried out an ext f tests to determine 
f any, differes in heat input was required to maintain the same temperature 
litions at the working level, when using W trip “*¢ ind when using the 

pe radiat 
SD il purpose auto! itic COT trol vear Wa ] i ] ucted for the tests 
Temperature and heat input were auto! y I | and cross checked 
lar readings As a result, Copperad Ltd fidently announce 


1. Fuel saving 
Wallstrip will effect an annual fu 


t 


2. Plant and equipment saving 


j 


Since less Neat input 1s requires i the amount 


equipment Can dal 
Wallstrip 
Us nly 8) YU f the equipment required { Hisel When calculated 
Boiler and Pump 


The | rand p pn sizes should be correspondingly reduced in capacity 


For further information regarding this important feature, 


exclusive to Wallstrip, write for publication W111. 


KThe actual sa : varies between 10 ind |‘ yn the building 


tht. location of th july temperature rise 


Copperad, Colnbrook 
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This new Royal Naval 
establishment at Plymouth is 


COSTAIN built... 


Richard 


Make BMI WY Ba @ a part of your planning 


Limited 


BUILDING & CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS - LONDON - ENGLAND 


ANTERBURY GRAY NEWCASTLE . PLYMOUTH . Middie East Rhodesia Nigeria Canada West indies 

















! t t tit ! of rhythi ro oinversvo) shade is greatly enhanced and the conflhici 
The outes ( triking ipparent the third order set up between wall and order is charac 

( ( the examy et by Vign " te ristically Mannerist. But it is worth 

tT ipper store f his design for th remarking that this was no new invention; 

mil us, It facade of the Gest at Rome Phe ba a similar use of freestanding columns 


{ t wpertun of the two lower ordet it Macau are appears in Roman triumphal arches from 
ressed by the pediment whet omposed A—-b—A, a—B—a, A—b—A the time of Hadrian.'3 Like so much else 
! pd fourth order obe ime rhythm in the architecture of Mannerism_ pre- 


is) or as part of the later omposit but with B aor Che third order on | cedents may be discovered in Roman 
tred on 1 le aperture sn intern! the other hand present i contlicting practice trom the second century A.D. 
r ’ ‘ , | } nd orde irrangement, viz. A R a A; though John Bury 
bore tatue ( J f { plinth thics +} iter he k 
Curtis, ‘Koman Monumental Arches,’ Supplementary 
first raer }) the ( re’ oust if ! ine rie ied repeat the pre us art ula 


Papers of the American School of Classical Studies in Rome, U1, 
v0 a) 


Phis is example of double funct tion A—b—A, a—B A—b—A. The | 





j u i I order tself 
] t! t ( upper ora ntere t betwee th FASTEST tie i ti ) thie 
trong entrated ti Dro estat one hand and the ! t pilint! Ol 
t thy ‘ J 1 ('} ta thy, \ iy othe The fourti rder exhibit et 
Mar +} t \ other Mannerist ture hare n 
vit? Vords it thre ( t nterest ter | rite pe ere a 7 é Hetwee! the 
} lireet | } rds. t +} | 7 ly k raises ) | nth i the colu Re 
] ] +} ; fy vithout ther 
| 
a tn ip. whet ' Fina there should be noted th 
t ! ind up ol! ( tol | \ I} S thine iwhou thie ica“ | Ireesta aging 
immns inste 1 of either engaged colu S 
4 pilaste! Such det ned cotuml ire 
n-functional be e the have oul 4 
' rt ryt tt ; } 
, t, ippe excep bhlatiure vhich 
1! orects over thet ine pla ol rrit ind 
~ \ ~ 7 
g j Witt } t 4, a provincial variant of Macau's magnificence, the sever 
. as : ‘ VP Ar ‘ The Mint teenth-century facade on the ‘Syrian’ church at Candenad, near 
R. W ang T) i 
art J lel \ KVI 124 \ I 46, 1 9 Cochin in aouth India 
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Isambard Brunel’s bridge over tl 
Taplow —the widest brick arche 
was doomed, so the cynics prophes! 
collapse, but one hundred an 

it remains a monument, and a h 
that, to the ingenuity and under 
brought to his material 


Kee Klamps for tubular construction, the product 
of inventive minds at Reading, provide just those 
possibilities of construction that would have delighted 


the great Chief Engineer of the Great Western Railway. 


Kee Klamp Engineers, qualified to adi 


available to discuss applications of this system 


GEO. H. GASCOIGNE CO. LTD. 
GASCOIGNE HOUSE, READING, BERKS, 
Telephone READING 54417 (3 lines) 
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Coatings of other Metals 


m ateel 


to provide 


ypper is casier 


paint to steel 
nember that 


rrosion on its 


impervious 
d unless there 
on, corrosion 
the coating 
coatings 1s 
he size of the 


» be processe a 


wuld be used 
this will give 
he steel, that 
chemical pro 
n from taking 
lurge ly used 


3, bonding of PVC. faced surfaces by high 


is coatings, having been developed 
to such a degree that they can with 
stand the deformation  imevitalle 
during fabrication processes 


Plastic Coatings 

Perhaps the most interesting develo; 
ment im coatings are those involving 
polyvinyl chloride tilms. The cleaned 
steel strip is roller coated with a 
film of aahesive and passed throug! 
an oven, after which the P.V.4 
film is applied and allowed to cool 
The laminate can be fabricated by 
any of the normal sheet working 
processes without breaking bond 
The uncoated side of the sheet 
either bonderized or preferably zine 
plated 1, 2. This gives a completely 
sealed steel sheet, as, when under 
¢; inch thick, the cut edges are 
protected by the zinc. It has been 
found that any normal sheet’ metal 








Ser 


workin 


By sh 


the bonderized or zinc plated. side 

without damag to thre P.V.¢ 

Alternatively wo PVA 

together to give 

structural j 

moved to allow 

done 

vering 1s in five 

irs, but may be of any 

ern provided sufficient 

1 tv careful design it 

eliminate virtually all 

ses. after the sheet 

been completed 3, 4. 

ne that this product 

market, it has been 

inv industries. In build- 

been used in curtain wall 

partitioning, and ducting; 

s latter is particularly useful where 

<tract ducting has to deal with 

rorrosive gases. The possibilities seem 

limitless, an exan ple being ¢ xpanded 

netal made of the coated sheet, and 

then nickel plated on tin back, 4 

rhe P.VA is unaffected by the 
platu 

Another P.V.C. coating, applicable 

free end rods and tubes, ts : 

hrunk-on sleeving. The 

number of 


i 
sleeving 1s 
uppled in a patterns 
ind colours in an expanded form 
When placed over the rod and 
heated it shrinks by up to 40 per cent 
gripping the core, and taking up any 
special sections on it 

There are a number of other ways 
of applying plastic coatings by spray, 
dip, or bond 


Vitreous Enamel 
rhis is a 


hat has recently found a new lease 


well-established process 
f life in curtain wall panels. Its 
principal advantage over any other 

! 


nateriml Is wonderful weathering 


properties ombined with virtual 
ndestr ctibility (apart from malicious 
ut ind unlimited colour range. 
manels, which at present may 
6 feet by 4 feet are first 
ll over with base coating 
ind = fires sprayed with the final 


olour and tired again Several coat 


primes 


ings and colours can be apphed on 
each other The firing takes place at 
between 700°C and 800°C and care 
has to be taken in the design of the 
panels iminate distortion: at 
present ry narrow panels cannot 
be made. For 


ip into a variety of insula 


curtain walling panels 
are mace 
tion sandwiches of various thicknesses 
und edyve details. The surface can bee 
varied from a high gloss to a dull 


matt 


ALUMINIUM 
Phough pure a 


i ets as 
orrosion Alu 
though struc 


where 
the 


the rolling 
obtained 

y usin 

erns 

i smootl 

>», 6. Alterna 
vhened surface 
ill damage 


an anodized 


Chemical treatments 

The re ire no he it tre atrments 
ipplical le to 
treatments fall into three categories 


iluminium and chemical 


be done, and that the 
plastic om iw can be less destructive 
than t ‘ heet to metal dies. 
nodification to existing 
plant it is possible to spot weld to 


surfaces 


joint; of 





the oxy-chromate process, pylumeni- 
zin ind anodizing 

Process Both this 
process and pylumenizing, which 
follows, are primarily pre-treatments 
for painting The oxy-chromate 
finish applied by 
brush, spray or dip and which is 
referred to in the trade as Alcrom, 
obtained in two versions 
golden colour which 
bleaches on exposure and the other 
has a light green colour which is 
permanent. The latter is evidently a 
finish in its own right and may be seen, 


Oxry-chromate 


which ©: be 


can be 
Cone has a 


olin 
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for instance, on 
Pylumenizing Tl effect a 
phosphating proces ime 
applied by brush, spray or ¢ ind 
ives a pern inent 


siding 


colouring 
which is often striate 
inodizing: This proce a 


used, for cast, extrudes and = for 


widely 


sheet aluminiun ery wide range 
of colours is available for indoor use 
but onlv a very few are colour fast 
for external use Recently the Alu 
mintum Development 
issued a revision ti 


Association 
colour fast 
recommendation | are only six 
nmended dyes 

morgan pig 

nts to 


old ind 


produce 
bronze, 
ind four organ 
dves for vellow, 
blue vreen and 
black. As vet there 
Is no rece mmended 
red. On 5 per cent 
tllovs these 
olours are all grey 


silicon 


moditied Colour 
matching is not al 
Ways Cassy especial 
ly where al COTNpo 
nent may be made 
fromeast, rolledand 
extruded forms, 
even though the 
same alloy is used. 
Frequently a cast 
surface will show a 
ervstal structure on 
modizing, 7 

For exposed con 
ditions a film of .001 


is recommend 
but on shop 

which are 

regularly 
106 in. will sutlice 
ining of anodiz 
isimportant, as 
lirt is allowed to 


ulate.the film 


renewal 
mondizing 


stalled in 
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Vitreous Enamelling 
An alternative 

curtain wall 
enamelling 

to that us¢ 

resultant 
mecky be possible to 
of the better 
the aluminium t 


panel — be 


very narrow 
distortion during 


COPPER, BRASS AND 
BRONZE 


Since sulphur compoul 
Hain COTTOSIVE means 
this is a fairly stable 
itmosphere \ freshly 
face will remain bright 
phurous air for son 
sulphur compounds 
smoky atmospheres, the 
face is quickly covered 
laver of tarnish, whicl 
colour, gradually darker 
and finally turning green 
liar green patina of 
It is possible to obtain 
corrosive colours by mean 
{ 


rr 


or brushed solutions 
are a number of recipes 
required colour is obtained 
is washed, dried and then 
the life of the colour 

the quality of the 
important to notice we 
the Copper Development 
do not advise artificial 
iny form. 

Brass is an alloy of zine 
and from a colouring | 
has similar properties 
Phere are i number 
obtaining colour on 
of which depends on 
illov of brass involve 
sav that almost any 
vellow, throug! red 
green to black ean 
They must 
suitable lace 
the classic b 
serviceable ve 
with a placn 

mronze ts 
tin: it has a 
to COTTosion 
regularly cle 
only a coatin 
heating bronze 
interference 
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The National Farn { VJ al Insurance Society Limited. 

{ / WB. Y Harper & H 

Reinforced concrete by specialists. The product of a 

co-ordinated construction and design team, progressive 
its approach, yet schooled in the styles, skills, and 
onomies arising from Truscon’s fifty years’ specialist 
pe iC In short, concrete of character 


by Truscon 


M London, S.E.1 Telephone : WATerloo 6922 
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continued from page 418] 


anked central This product illustrates what mus 
ut related to area and mount carriage h ‘ ikers, Rain be a common manufacturer's dilemma 
ight han Tir mrineerim speak of the conflict between the econor 


electricity is cleaner and more or the architect with tables kind of 


lexible to ! \ The fatuous 
ompetition w ' elf waged by 


the nation ind power rt Il cr mantil e. } h ear pressure towards standardization and 


is ‘ of glued Hemlock i market still dominated by t 
shay purpose-made, It would be 


of the booklet consists of with 


industry is i . en contest information sheets of seven types of rin 


except that g . lisudvantaye heater with 
and sions, and sectional drawings of each in two 


photographs limen- lamina hict ) i to the 
of special care o fire danger jo plywood to ing to know the effect of 
ventilation to clear carbon monoxide The booklet. to BSS size 84 in. by form a be ' \frormosia treads prices —which the catalogu 
4 specially diflieult with overhead 54 ni is produced by Bratt Collbran ind landings ! keted on to vive 
heater Nevertheless, gas units up Lid., 10 Mortimer Street, W.1 these. Carriage f this shape were Copperad Ltd olnbro 
to 70,000 BTU per hour input find : ; used to avoid heavy metal Bucks 
Laminated Timber splices’ implied by an angular crank 
bring the varljus type tovether in \ new staircase at the Suilding ims the 0 e carriage and . 
fairly svstematic presentation, Open Centre from ground to basement because nate mber will take Steel Radiators 
in pe sé wivantages, limi level) has been made from laminated higher than ‘raw Pressed steel has lately 
tations ite methods of timber Iwo tlights cross each other timber in “ " cle 
the sanded 
Desioners: Cassis arringdon and sometimes better appearance 
Dennys and nha Timber of course, price The Wastl 
Engineering ( Aad ] nemeecring Co. have now 
i technical leaflet on steel 
Wall Convector which points out that ‘most 
\ new undercill convector heater facturers have imitated the 


irket consists of a steel the cast iron radiator and 


extensive use and a recent booklet 


ir sealer gaining on cast iron for radi: 


lesignin ! rons, heating char (on section) sharing a common half on largely because of light 


acteristics in way fairly way landing. Each flight rests on a 


ison the m 

casing, fixed clear 1 floor (for have introduced special 
ur inlet) witl ible itlet at the top take advantage of the properties 
just under tl window cill. Con the steel sheet his sounds 
tinuous ftinne 1 n the base of irchitect’s talk ind althoug! 

{ 


the casing fort hot water crreuit. roducts are not quite so il 
| | 


The idea I e casing would looking as this quotation 
run continuous! und the peri one to expect, they are quite 
meter of Si\ no e building, at Fhe leaflet touches on 
every flor llown eusy re-arrange thermal emission for various } 
ment of dividi rtitions, which radiator (with graphs), expla 
ilthough — the logue does not the development of el 
show thus, a rresumably seribed to resistance welding was 
the contour of the casing economirt production 

There ire wi ad I rT four strates how their designs of 
standard heights he non-standar sections are appropriate 
dized lens el jointed with exigencies of steel pressing 
cover strips t itput per foot run Washington Engineering 
mav be adjusted y screen plates Washington, Co. Durham 
irround = the truly to-day 
control effected | Lary regulat 

he rather The Toilet 
overcrowded ibles he At the 1957 Building | 
rates I lOUsS water there was a display called °¢ 
Decent i history of the 


ing convectior ur rv I 


ernission 
temperatures 
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FOUNDATION 
ENGINEERING 


A publication of great value to all who may rh 
be concerned with the design of new buildings 

or extensions, particularly those imposing WE ST Ss PILING 
great weight per unit of area occupied. Dealing 

n simple terms with thescience of soil mechanics 

and outlining problems associated with the 

construction of firm foundations, the 

book also illustrates the application of 

West's Shell Piling System — a modern 

mobile method which combines a precast 

shell with a cast-in-situ core 


a book on stability... 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY TO: 
WEST'S PILING & CONSTRUCTION CO. LTD 


Foundation Specialists Design & Construction in Reinforced Concrete 


BATH ROAD, HARMONDSWORTH, MIDOX TEL SKYPORT 5222 
BRANCHES IN LONDON . BRISTOL . BIRMINGHAM . MANCHESTER . GLASGOW 
Australasia : West's Shel! Piling (A’sic) Ltd, Melbourne and Sydney 

Southern Africa The Roberts Construction Co. Ltd, Johannesburg 

France : Compognie Générale de Constructi de Fours, Paris 

lreiond Forro ~ Ltd C unmurry Bel ost 
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LATEX 
EMULSION 
WALL PAINT 


HTISH PAINTS LIMITED) 


WOEAGTLE UPON TYNE ANO LONDON © 








On the one hand. 


where time is the essence of the 

contract and labour costs must be 

kept to a minimum—the paint to 

tor thoroughly satisfactory 

results tor interior walls and 
ceilings 1 


‘lect 
NCA 


é 


LATEX EMULSION WALL PAINT 


« Can be speedily applied with large 
wall brushes. 
« Can be second-coated within one hour 


« No objectionable odour 


( ! ] 
( ve ( 
()r 
ner Af 
Wael néiona 
/ , Me ] ] 
, , Tu } 
Gr 


rt 
CREA 


Rca 


al sae 31, 


PAINTING ADVISORY SERVICE: 
’ 


1 { 
' ] an rr rcoatrir {ive rta 


lorexpertadvi 









Portland Road, Newcastle upon Tyne 


On the other hand. 


when a supremely high standard of 
gloss finish 1s to be achieved by 
craftsmen who take pride in the 


results the = specification will, 
without res be ‘*Superlative,”’ 
the paint of high-gloss perfection 
that does not ‘bloom’. When great 


projects are planned, where long- 
lite protection 1s essenttal, 
whether for exterior or interior use. 


. Sipie p | 


Zhe | 










“ld 





é 


‘GLOSS 





HALF GALLON 








THE BEST GLOSS PAINT 
IN THE WORLD 


8PL/D79 


BRITISH PAINTS LIMITED 


Crewe House, Curzon Street, London, W.1. Soa 
Liverpool 5% no \< 
poo ° = < 
aly =) | 

rR MECTER NORWICH « PLYMOUTH 7 r4 

a Bayes: 

wt 
t hesitate to consult our Painting Advisory Service 





Annex the Old Vie 


(lices for J. Sainsbury 


Th 


Fire Protection 
| Maitthe : 7 ’ bos nsburu p ) , ‘ Sports Pavilion Doncaster 


Othees for Smith. J) ) 
Jools I i I! ra ned Miners’ Welfare Centre at Bilsthorpe 
Deere} vl f null irehitect: M ; 
Hi. Rk. f t t f 
1} 
I 





Permapflat achieves the highest 
standard of Flat Finish more casily 


New shade card or tint book 
and descriptive leaflet 
sent on request 


JOHN LINE & SONS LTD 


Wallpapers - Paints . Decorators’ Materials 
213-216 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD + LONDON : W.1 


ALSO AT BOURNEMOUTH BRISTOL CROTOON DONCASTER DUNDEE EDINBURGH MANCHESTER 
MIDOLESBRO UGH MEWCASTLE NOTTINGHAM PLYMOUTH READING SUNDERLAND TAUNTON 
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ONLY 
ONE 
COAT 
NEEDED 


They're stove-enamelled as well as galvanised 
Standard Maclean metal windows are thor 
proofed by galvanising, and 
hen are stove-enamelled with Red Oxide an 
vat Of Sandy Beige Paint, speci 
1 by Imperial Chemicai Indu 
L.td., for lasting protecuon. Just add 
if required 
} ive ume, materials and labour on site 
1 specifying Standard Mac 
dows. Standard Macl aa make 
range under B.S.S. ggo, or will tailor 


rements 


In any case, 
Standard Maclean make 
a good Metal Window 


Standard Maclean also make 
Curtain Walling, Purpose made Metal Win 
dow Architectural Metalwork, Balconies, 





Cat Ladders, Doors of all types, Handrail 
Open Flooring, Partit-oning, Internal 


Fire | ipe tairs 





Standard Maclean Limited 






oa oa ~ 


i hE ae 


STANDARD MACLEAN LIMITED CADZOW WORKS 
LOW WATERS ROAD, HAMILTON, Lanarkshire 
Hamilton 141) 4 





ABERDEEN EDINBURGH 
NEWCASTLI d 
BELFAST LONDON, W.C.1 A Standard Maclean Metal Window installatior 
MANCHESTER 
Sar M jun Primary School Edinburgh. 


Ol DBL RY 
WORTHING 
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You must see the 
* Revolutionary 


Essex Range 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


Over 200 Fluorescent Fittings from One Basic Spine 


Installation and maintenance cost halved. 


ae al al tt i a  De e  e e e aee ee 


issembly by one man in two minutes. 


Full range of quick-fix metal and plastic 


Y Sew ww yy 


De reflectors with open or closed ends. 


Vlodern diffusers with coloured endplates 


quickly detachable for ease of maintenance. 








EKCO-ENSIGN ELECTRIC LTD. : 


LONDON MANCHESTER BIRMINGHAM GLASGOW CARDIFI 
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ildings 
1OO,O000 square 


s flooring, 


nd laid by 


Semtex Ltd 
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| 


R.T.E. GLUED LAMINATED TIMBER IN SCHOOLS 





RAINHAM TIMBER ENGINEERING COMPANY LIMITED 
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in 
LLOYD’S 


new building 





I Hevsham, F.R.1I.B.A 





Aluminium Windows 
Balustrading - Grilles and 
Architectural Fittings 


Locks and Door Furniture 


for Lloyd’s new building were manufactured and supplied by 


JAMES GIBBONS LTD 


St. John’s Works + Wolverhampton - 20401 


74 Southampton Row + W.C.1 + CHAncery 6551 
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SR Nn om 


an abundance of daylight Bt 


 ...... with an abundance of strength. Purpose made and pre-cast 


(unless otherwise demanded) these ferro-concrete lights provide 


_ rigidity and strength, allied to maximum transmission of light. 


Crete-o-Lux Nine-X double construction roof lignis at 
Limerick Regional Hospital 
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Architectural 














































MODEL F71 











UNIT CHAIR U22 








CHAIR O41 





OCCASIONAL 

















We make a wide range of chairs 
and settees (including stacking 
chairs). Each model is designed 
to stand up to constant public 
use as well as domestic use. 

They are absolutely reliable 

and exceptionally comfortable. 





CORNER UNIT CU/101 SETTEE SS/27R 





CHAIR SC/1 


* Send for brochures to:—J. CINNAMON LTD., Andrews Road, Cambridge Heath, London, E.8. 


MANUFACTURERS OF Cintique AND Firmback cHairs Est. 1908 


* Please mark your enquiry ‘AR’ plainly to ensure that you receive our full contract range. 
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NEW BOOCKS FOR CHRISTMAS  SOSheeaseeeys 
A selection from The Architectural Press 2 


bh | Modern Flats by F. R. S. Yorke, F.R.1.B.A., and The Functional 
EB Frederick Gibberd. C.B.E.. F.R.I.B.A par ruNcTIONAl Tradition in early 


, industrial 


buildings by 
J M R chards 
A.R.1.B.A. Photo 


rapt s by 


The Chapel at Ronchamp: les carnets de la recherche 


e Corbu Tra ited | icqueline Culler 


patiente by | 


Architects’ Working Details Volume 5 edited by Mi The Landscape 
D. A. C oyne and Lance Wright 
D C. A. Boy ance Wright, A.R.1.B.A of Power 


‘Tomo row "s 


Landscape’ 


The Design and Practice of Joinery by John Eastwick-Field, ’ Syivia Crowe 
A na | Cr r ir | / ? = 


(Hor ) AR.I.B.A ind Johr 


OTHER RECENT BOOKS e8Seuecen NEW EDITIONS 


The Design of Structural Members Part |! The Works of Pier Luigi Nervi /»: New Ways of Building edited I 
; j F.RILBA LAL J.Stru Ernesto N. R A COMPI FUI 1.RI.B.A. 1 : n. 204 pa 
f } 
irged. 4 postage 1 
Building Materials by ©. C. Ha 
1.R1.B.A. For t \ 
n the Trilogy 
42 pa 


Structure in Building 4) |" / 
M.S., F.R.S.E. and H. I 


Specification 1959 e.J 
1 ANI 


FRB 
Gardens of Japan 
y ) l 4 
London Night and Day : a guide to where the 
other books don’t take you ec 
~ _ } 


a complete illustrated catalogue will be sent on application: 


THE ARCHITECTURAL PRESS, 9-13, Quen 


> 
> 
bf 
) 
> 
> 
’ 
> 
5 
> 
> 
> 
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When it is a Teleflex Remote Control it’s child’s play——whether in school, office or 
iactory. The Teleflex system of mechanical remote control, long used in other applications, 
has been an outstanding contribution to modern building practice. It is neat, flexible, 


and easily operated. Control cables can be enclosed within the wall, neat wall plates with 


removable handles being the only visible parts. 





window « ventilator remete control 


TELEFLEX PRODUCTS LIMITED BASILDON ESSEX 


TELEPHONE: BASILDON 2286! (10 LINES) TELEGRAMS TELEFLEX PHONE BASILDON 
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Hygienic 


Fired at a much higher temperature than ordinary ware, 
Vitreous China is a dense and non-absorbent material 
which remains steadfastly hvgienic.® And it does not 
depend on its glaze to make it watertight. It is non- 
porous and non-crazing. Germs cannot lodge and breed 
mit. “Standard” Sanitary Ware made of Vitreous China 


guarantees hygiene for the lifetime of whatever building 


it serves. 





(6s 4 
‘Standand 








Architectural 





& 
4 
4 
“4 
ot, 


Hvgiene. Beauty. Durability 





urabl 
ps —anati 
L “iraeutl 2 « 


Whilst the beauty of these appliances can be 


appreciated ; nee takes a lifetime to 
discover how durable they are. For with Vitreous 
China con i higher resistance to harsh treat- 
ment tl th ordinat ire. Much higher. 
Their be i | { lift ilt to mar even by 
ccident And be i Standard” Sanitary 
Ware n e of \ eous | lasts and lasts, its 
cost for eact eal i ser eis much lower. 


eee : 


. i 
aN «is : 
——_ de 1 ] : 


Economy These are the chat LCTELIStICs 





made 


which appeal to the house owner and 


hOctol and the architect. 











For the modern bathroom, for the hotel bedroom, for 


the school washroom let your planning include 


VANITORY unit, Formica’s new contribution to a 


\ 


the 
uient lite. Instead of all the 


pleasanter, more conven 
separate , towel rail, mirror, 
cupboard compact and space- 
hich unites them all. 


mooth, beautiful, 
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t 


The VANITORY unit is not just a chin: 


pring ipl 
bathroom fittings, in conjunction with Formica Ltd., 


+ 


a flexible idea. Leading manufacturers otf 


have designed their own VANITORY units to suit many 


preferences and special demands, from the cloakroom 


of a big hotel to the guest-room of a private house. 


See them, and see how exactly they accord with 


> Pe n ' aT) hinking ! > os > ° 
modern needs—and your own thinking! Remember, 


VANITORY unit surtaced 


FORMICA-THE FINEST OF ALL THE DECORATIVE LAMINATES 


Ltd 
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THE ELAND 


A white glazed fireclay 
sland washing trough 
suitable for industrial use 


Also obtainable in range form 





JOHN BOLDING & SONS LTD. 


Grosvenor Works: Davies Street, London, W.|I. 


Telephone: MAY fair 6617 


AP6O 





THE 


ARCHITECTURAL 


y 


just published 


THE FUNCTIONAL TRADITION 


in early industrial buildings 


by J. M. RICHARDS, 
photographs by ERIC DE MARE 


PRESS 


13 QUEEN ANNE'S GATE, WI 


THE PYRENE COMPANY 


Ss. ] 
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... and the same 

thing may happen 

to the building itself 
ithas PLANNED 

FIRE PROTECTION 


In the design and 


unless 


construction of modern building 
planning of Fire Safety is of vital importance, demanding 
careful consideration at the very outset. The co-operation 
of The Pyrene Company’s Fire Engineers has been at th 
service of 140 years and 


advice is relied 


Architects and Surveyors for over 
today their expert and impartial 
universally 
**Pyrene”’ 
Portable 
Hydrants, 
Installations 


Fire Protection includes Hand-operated 
equipment of type, including Hose an 
Hose CO. and Dry Chemical 
[here are also “Pyrene” Fire Detecting 
Systems designed to give automatic warning of fire at an 
time — day or night 
Phe ‘Pyrene”’ 
Plan, 


number and types 


every 


reels, Foam, 


Fire Extinguisher 
Architects’ 
of extinguishers with constant insp 


Hire Maintenan 


* lahle 
available to clients, provides 


and maintenance 


> 


For full information and advice please write to Dept.A.R.2 


FIRE FIGHTING 
APPLIANCES 


LTD 
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Rules the 


Waves. 


BLACK SHEATHING FELT is the most 
suitable underlining for hot asphalte, 
the protection of which is undisturbed 
by any movement of the substructure 

It rules out the ‘twaves’’ on the sur 
face of the asphalte that result fron 
using low-grade underlays which have 
a tendency to wrinkle 

Black Sheathing Felt bonds perfectly 
with the asphalte, giving complete isola- 


tion from the substructure 





* Black Sheathing Felt increases 
thermal insulation 





Make sure tha Undarlay 
BLACK SHEATHINGFELT 


y er THE ASPH4 le 





* Is pleasant to handle 








* Will not wrinkle in laying 


Specify. 


ASPHALTE LAID ON \. ae ise 
BLACK SHEATHING FELT 


for YOUR job 





8, 435% 4 
\ “ACK SHEATHING F 





' 








if 





John Rogers Ltd., Belfast: D. Anderson & Son Ltd., 
Manchester; Envert & Rolfe Ltd., London; 

John Erskine Ltd., Belfast; Robt. McCalmont & Sons 
Ltd., Belfast: F. McNeill & Co. Ltd., London; 

Perm Le 
















inite Ltd ndon 
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coming shortly enlarged include: Roofer; Preliminaries; Elect 
Engineer; Piling; Shop Equipment; and Building 
Equipment, which is now more appropriately re-1 


SPECIFICATION 19359 ” . pio of its 39 sections will be found not 


details of the established methods of building construct 
but also the latest information about the constantly 
Editor, F.R.S. YORKE, F.R.I.B.A. 
° ° : B changing and ever-increasing number of proprietary 
systems and materials 
You are urged to place your order now for 
1959 edition. Price 35s. net, postage 3s. 3d. inland 


(6s. 4d. abroad) 


THE 1959 EDITION of this unique complete Ul 
guide to the writing of building specifications, long 
acclaimed as the standard work covering all sections of the 
building industry, has been scrupulously revised throughout 
and now runs to 1,458 pages (1,404 pages in 1958, 1,334 in 
1956). Model specification clauses are included in many 
of the sections, and the general arrangement is that laid -  spECrRICATION 
down by the British Standards Specification for the 4 1959 
sequence of trade headings in specifications. 

This year the biggest revision is in Carpenter and 
Joiner: a new sub-section, “Timber Engineering,’ is 
contributed by D. W. Cooper, B.SC., A.M.LSTRUCT.I 
F.INST.W.SC. Types of plywood are more fully described 
by I. D. G. Lee, B.SC. (ENG.), AINST.W.SC., and a T.D.A 
table of the main types of plywood, blockboard and 
laminated board is included. John Stillman and John 
Eastwick-Field, A./A.R.1.B.A., have re-arranged the 
specification clauses and re-written the matter about 
timber seasoning, and F, D, Silvester of T.D.A. has 
revised the introduction, The Curtain Walling section 1s 
extended to include some systems of timber construction 
and new steel and aluminium systems. Plumber, Sanitar\ 

Engineer and Water Supply is enlarged and more fully 
illustrated. Other sections substantially altered and 


THE ARCHITECTURAL PRESS, 9-13 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W.| 





INCLUDING LARGE CONTRACTS FOR THE AIR 
MINISTRY, FORD MOTOR CO., CADBURYS, 
VICKERS-ARMSTRONG, TURNERS ASBESTOS, 
BOWATERS, UNILEVER, FERRANTIS. 





Speed and efficiency ensured by use 
of modern plant operated by skilled 
labour. 


"CHEECOLITE” 
ROOF AND FLOOR 

SCREEDS Licencees +Or 
“SYNTHANITE “ 


F »R 





Photos : Laying Power Aoating 
Seini-dry Granolithie 
Flooring 





All enquiries to 


P. B. INDUSTRIAL FLOORING LTD. 


Malvern House, 473, New Cross Road, 


Green Lane, Liverpool, |3 London, S.E.14 
Tel. STOneycroft 535! 2 3 Tel. TID 4438 9 
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You may not be concerned with building 
Chimneys, but when selecting bricks for 
really exacting tasks it is worth remember- 


ing that— 


THE TALLEST CHIMNEYS IN THE LAND ARE BUILT OF 


ACCRINGTON 
‘NORI’ BRICKS 


THE ACCRINGTON BRICK & TILE CO.LTD., ACCRINGTON 

















The world’s largest 
Generators will help to 
fill the demand for 


still more power 





| development of nuclear 
nergy tor generating electricity 

1ront-paxze news Less 
put ised. though no less out- 


velopments 

vel na generating 
rbo-alternator 

0,000 kilowatt 

pacity of the 

rder for the 

Cent Electricity Generating 
Board. It} been designed for 
) inew power station 
Thorpe Marsh. For Blythe 

B mnotnel new station, 
S000. k vatt in-line units 
They will be 

1 t te it 2,350 Ib 


ner and SO F, with 


Nuclear power will play an 
meeting the 

g demand for 
Work | now in 
the first three 
ver stations, at 
ind Hinkley 
Pp t. By 1966 ne 5 to 6 





million kilowatts of nuclear- 
generated electric power will 
be available 

Though these projects will 
not be completed for some 
time, the Central Electricity 
Generating Board plays an 
important part in today’s fight 
against inflation. Power stations 
are being built at a cost no 
greater than in 1948 — £50 per 
kilowatt installed. And, al- 
though the output of the 
industry has doubled since 
1948, the increase In man- 
power is only about one-third 

By providing today for the 
power we shall need in years to 
come, the Central Electricity 
Generating Board is building a 
secure foundation for our 
future prosperity 


THE CENTRAL ELECTRICITY 
GENERATING BOARD 











ae 


THAT GRIPS METAL Be = 


CASEMENTS 


TAKES CARE OF ITSELF! 


Manutactured by 
STORRY WITTY & CO. LTD., BEVERLEY, YORKS. 
Telephone : Beverley 81201 2 Telegrams: ‘'Stority, Beverley” 
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Secret Formula 7? 


mply means that M¢Kechnie have the 


ce 
M¢ KECHNIE 


HIGH QUALITY 


EXTRUDED SECTIONS and 
BRASS RODS for Industry 


MCKECHNIE BROTHERS LIMITED 


14 Berkeley Street, London, W.!. Telephone: Hyde Park 9841 7 
Metal Works: Rotton Park Street, Birmingham 16 and Aldridge, Staffs 
Nidnes, London, South Africa, New Zealand 


Other Factories at V 
Manchester, Leeds, Gloucester, 


Branch Offices at London, 
Newcastle-upon- Tyne, Glasgow (Agents J. Hood & Co.), Paris. 
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ENDURING QUALITY 


a thing of beauty for ever 


Sy ‘ — 

/he quality of Leaderflush doors is the reason 
for their endurance. It is not just skin deep, it 
goes right through to the core, through the first 


quality resin-bonded and weatherproofed ply- 


wood faces to the carefully tressed core of 
CANADIAN WESTERN CEDAR, a timber 
which is recognised as one of the most reliable 
in the world for immunity to movement, resist 
ance to decay, insect attack and weather con- 
ditions. All the timber is scientifically kiln-dried 
to meet every atmospheric condition THAT 


IS WHY LEADERFLUSH DOORS LOOK, 
AND REMAIN. SO GOOD FOR SO LONG 


The three best-known Leaderflush Doors 





The “SHERWOOD The “TRENT TYPE B" 
Skeleton-framed, sturdy half id Laminated solid timber 
Supplied in interna! and ‘ ga P re. Everlasting dura 
xterna jua es For I f b t t ty. Sound-proof and 

t 4 4 fire check ¢€ F 

g scheme hospital r u 

gS, ct 


Leader flucte 


BRITAIN’S FINEST FLUSH DOORS 


LEADERFLUSH (DOORS) LTD. TROWELL, NOTTINGHAM 


Ilkeston 63 ne Tel: Leadaflush, Ilkeston, Nottingham 


ARCHITECTS ARE INVITED TO MAKE USE 
OF OUR ARCHITECTS’ ADVISORY SERVICE 








rubber flooring 


by MORRIS 


graf ws our ‘Studded Tile’’ 
g, selected by Gerald S. Jones & Sykes, 
tects and talled by Chapman, Lowrie & 
k Ltd King Edward's School, Witley. 
tudded flooring is available in a 
f colours, made in I2-in. square 


r flooring tiles designed and produced by 
Rubber Industries Ltd., combine an inbred 
ur with an outward appearance 
ks we n all kinds of surroundings 
y attractive colours and patterns, 
juiet and resilient, Morris Rubber 


es W tisfy the need for hard-wearing floor 


g wherever people work and live. 


nd you more detailed information 


t Morris Rubber Flooring and, when in 


r exhibit at The Building Centre, 
W.C. I. 


MORRIS RUBBER INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


High Road - Byfleet - Surrey 
~~ Telephone: BYFLEET 4351 3 


Telegrams: RUBBER BYFLEET 





WE herever there’s a good reason 


for Venetian Blinds .. . 


there’s an even better 


reason for specifying 


VENETIAN-BLIND SPECIALISTS (Seawright) LTD 
THE COMPLETE VENETIAN BLIND SERVICE 


Station Approach, Waltham Cross, Herts Waltham Cross 3582 
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SADDS 


QUALITY 
FLUSH DOORS 


...the choice of the 
discerning 
ARCHITECT, 
CONTRACTOR and 
BUILDING OWNER 





Feature, Use 


Design i Core 





Stability, Fire Retardant 


‘MALDON’ Solid Hi-Fi 





50% solid 


Semi-Solid Public Buildings 


‘CHELMER’ 








Architectural Spec 


Skeleton 
Domestic 








‘BEELEIGH’ 





Internal: Hardboard 
Skeleton “a 


‘F.D.15° 


‘F.D.20’ F.D.20 Internal: For 
(8.8. Fundamentals)} Skeleton | painting F.D.20x External 
‘F.D.20x’ grade plywood facings 


eo STAN DARD 
DESIGNS 
and flush doors 


to architects’ details 


Write for full details 


JOHN SADD 


AND SONS LTD 


WHARF FD5, MALDON, 
Telephone: Maldon (Essex) 131 


facings for paint 























ESSEX 


LONDON OFFICE: 
329 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.I 


Telephone: CHAncery 7214 











Stainless Steel 
Electric 







Sterilizing Sinks 





n sink or drainer units 





trated or as independent 












REG. TRADE MARK 


THE steleianiuhaiaestaie STEEL SINK CO. LTD. 


nr 4 rn AL LOWER W R EY LEEL d Phone: Leeds 63871123 
EAT PETER STREET, LONDON WV Phone: Abbey 1575 














Span Eaves C 





SOLUTION: GYGNAGRETE 


PeRT as ndlacdirtuetbr daca UNITS 


Pr i I ns ai our works, time sé a 
vy site preparation has been 








i maintenance costs are low: 







Minimum fire risk 





For 


WILLIAM TOWNSON & SONS LIMITED, HIGHER SWAN LANE, BOLTON 
Telephone: Bolton 10140 (10 lines) 














December 





Review 





The 





Architectural 





figure in 


PLAYTEX 


production 











ivailable to many other fashion and figur msciou intrit 
The ‘PLAYTEX’ factory at Port Glasgow pplies Great Britai 


mmitment 













vwvwwe~ 


v 
SP Mitta er 


Head Off ATHERTON WORKS, BLACKPOOL ROAD, PRESTON 
LANCASHIRE. Tel: Preston 86785 (6 lin 

Works: SALTERBECK, Nr. WORKINGTON, CUMBERLAND. 

Tel: Harrington 345 








vw Ww 


LONDON, BIRMINGHAM ind GLASGOW 


7 Vw 
Pty 
= 


> 





The Landscape of Power 


by Sylvia Crowe, P.L.L.A 


ee ee 
ee 
= 


[HIS BOOR 












Britain’s landscape. Sylvia Crowe, the eminent landscaf 





OF tmmen 





ind the network af th 








The Architectural Press. 9 Queen Anne’s Gate, SW 1 


~ 
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AIR CONDITIONING 
















SUPPLYING 
EXTRACTING 


of air per hour 





factory of 
ES LTD. DOUGLASFIELD 










s. MELLOR BROMLEY (AIR CONDITIONING) LTD. 
¢ BARKBY ROAD, LEICESTER 
ne 





the GATWICK chair designed by Robin Day 








hille contract division 





hille of London Ltd 39-40 Albemarle St London WI Hyde Park 9576 and 24 Aibert St Birmingham 4 Midland 7378/9 
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Modern Flats 
FRS Yorke and Frederick Gibberd 


sje;q “UsepoWw 


—4 


Ssaud (eunjoayiyouy aly) Aq paysiyqnd ysnl 


- vw 


a i a 


9 Queen Anne's Gate SWI 


ee ee ee ee i ee ee a 
~~ y ~ “ 





~~ ww vy 
~~ vevenvw Vv we Y 


Not just a desk... 


.. - A COMPLETE SUITE 





a matching suite of 
office furniture in steel 


G. A. HARVEY & CO. (LONDON) LTD., WOOLWICH ROAD, LONDON, S.E.7. GREenwich 3232 (22 lines HARVEY | 
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Laundries. Breweries. 
Hotels, Flats. ftomic Pile Installations and 
Research Establishments. Electric Power Stations. 
Oil Pumping and Storage Installations. Cathedrals, 
Churches, Galleries and Museums. Oil Tankers. 


. Factories and Works. 


Passenger and Cargo Ships. Warships, ete. 





















; non-fire causing « heat resis- d 

; ting « moisture proof + non- 

fa tenax ageing « rust proof safe 

” against overload « resistant 

> copper coverto MI castes to mechanical maltreatment 

. . resistant to noise 

} vere Tee 8 Fe Sar eS se transmission. 

> 

5 PYROTENAX LTD., HEBBURN-ON-TYNE., Phone: HEBburn 83-2244/8 
London: Af 4 Birmingham: “ / é Manchester: & ke A94é Leeds é Glasgow ty 3641/2 Cardifl 23689 




















R ; PFIMETS © EASY To Fi 

2 Nf VALANCES © uNossrrusive 

> HOOKS @ SOLID ALUMINIUM RAIL 

: @ NYLON FITTINGS 

@ QUIET IN OPERATION 

: SS | aid ie 1s @ NON-CORROSIVE 
its NEW t 8 T. —@ FOUR ATTRACTIVE COLOURS 
its DECORATIVE F tu ig tat @ STANDARD LENGTH 
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, and its made by 


HARRISON 





the ‘‘do-it-yourself’’ curtain rail 

for the contemporary home 
HARRISON (BIRMINGHAM) LTD - _ P.O. BOX 233, BRADFORD STREET WORKS - ~ BIRMINGHAM, 12 
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MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS ‘950’ SERIES BRASS CURTAIN RAIL 
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“IF YOU WEREILL... 
would your income be safe 7? 


Most people face a big drop 


ncome sooner or later if they \ 
cannot work from illness oraccident as 
Are YOU insured against this rish | 


“HOW DO | INSURE MY INCOME ? “CAN | CLAIM MORE THAN ONCE?” 
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ARCHITECTS’ WORKING DETAILS: VOLUME 5 
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EFORE YOU DECIDE ON 












FLOORING 


take a 
close look 
at 


KORKOID 





KORKOID DECORATIVE FLOORS 


95 BOTHWELL STREET, GLASGOW, C.2. 


A Ficture of Lificiency 


STERILIZING 


means HIGHER TEMPERATURE - HIGHER VACUUM: 


REALLY RAPID STERILIZING: 
if you have a Sterilizing problem let Ina solve it. 


a ALLIOTT € CO LTD 


BIHOMSGROVE WORKS - norris NGHAM 


on OFF 
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DUPLUS DOMES LTD. CHATHAM ST. LEICESTER 
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TWO-WAY REINFORCED 
SUSPENDED FLOORS & ROOFS 


Smith's TWO-WAY reinforced Floor has gained the 
reputation of being the finest for modern building. 
It combines advantages of both precast and in situ 
Floors, which guarantees a better load distribution. 


For full particulars apply to 


SMITH’S FIREPROOF FLOORS LTD 
IMBER COURT, EAST MOLESEY, SURREY 
‘Phone: Emberbrook 3300 
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HOPSONS 


of NOTTINGHAM 


SHOPFITTERS 


carried 
the bars, 
fixed seating, 


i! 


shutters and 


>» MINERS WELFARE CENTRE « BILSTHORPE 
wges 40/-2. Architect: Michael Moss, A.R.1.B.A 


We specialise in the construction of 
interior woodwork and of shopfitting 


to architects’ designs 


5 WILFORD STREET * NOTTINGHAM «* Phone 40882 





The Design and Practice of 
Joinery 


by Fohn Eastwick-Field, B.A.ARCH.(HONS), A.R.1.B.A. and John 
Stillman, DIPL.LONDON, A.R.I.B.A. 
Foreword by Robert H. Matthew, C.B.E., M.A., F.R.1.B.A 


THIS, THE ONLY AUTHORITATIVE, UP-TO-DATE BOOK about pres 
joinery practice, is published at the recommendation of the 
Reference books Committee of the Royal Institute of Britis! 
Architects and is intended primarily for architects, assistant 
students of architecture. But, because its scope 1s broad and b 
it is concerned with the basic principles of design and pract 
also be of great interest and value to the members of kindred 
professions, especially quantity surveyors, and to all who are 
in the handling and conversion of timber, including joinery 
manufacturers, joiners, cabinet makers, carpenters, shop fitters a 
other woodworkers 

The text includes chapters on the timber yard: moisture m 
in timber; an analysis of construction; the design and machining 
sections; and of joints; specification and practice. Among its u 
appendixes are a selection of timbers suitable for joinery, set out 
in tabular form, a complete list of Briush Standard Specifications 
and Codes of Practice applicable to joinery, and a general bibliography 
It is comprehensively illustrated: there are nearly 90 photographs 
and over 200 specially drawn line illustrations—more than 80 in the 
chapter on joints. And there is a good index. 

Size 9}° by 224 pages, over 290 illustrations in halftone and 
line, tncluding 200 line drawings specially drawn by Robert Maguir 


> , 20 1 ; 
42s. net, postage 1s. 9d 


THE ARCHITECTURAL PRESS, 9-13 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W.1 











LATEX and PLASTIC FOAM 
faba a! CUSHIONING for 


BONG LENGTH SEATING 
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LATEX UPHOLSTERY LTD. 


A te et ed 3 AY 
41, LONSDALE ROAD, LONDON, W.II 
Felephone: BAYSWATER 6262-5 











Bilsthorpe Miners Welfare Centre 


Architect: Michael Moss, A.R.I.B.A 


Structural Steelwork by 


NEIL DARROCH 
(Engineers) Limited 


NOTTINGHAM 


Design e Fabrication e Erection 





UNIVERSALLY APPROVED.. 
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ARBOLITE 
METAL CASEMENT PUTTY 


g “Arbosy 





ARBOMAST B.1@ 


BEDDING MASTIC 





ADSHEAD RATCLIFFE & CO LTD BELPER DERBY 


Telephone: BELPER 3551/2 


Telegrams: PREMIER, BELPER 
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Architecturally speaking 


Malkin present a new range of screen printed 
tiles. They are planned to make a positive 
contribution to wall design and have the backing 
| the Malkin tradition of craftsmanship. 
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Write for 


THE MALKIN TILES (BURSLEM) LTD 
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BILSTHORPE MINERS’ WELFARE CENTRE 


“RADIATION DUCTED 
WARM AIR HEATING 
SYSTEM 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 


AND THE ENTIRE FURN- 
MPLU RE ARRANGEMENTS 


Supplied 


and Installed by 


earson Bres 


LONG ROW (Nottm) Ltd. 





NOTTINGHAM 


LONG 


ROW 


PELEPHONE 45761 





























BURSLEM STOKE-ON-TRENT 
OFFICES FOR W. H. SMITH & SON 
Jesigners: T. H. M. Partners + illustrated on pages 392-4 
if). ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 
; BY 
JAMES 
an & SON LTD 
eee TI f . | | 
(9 ? Ji 
< OFFICES 1e scope of our work in electric 
contracting is unlimited, from one 
Ly W.H. SMITH & SON LTD. lighting point to Nuclear Power 
Stations, but we derived particular 
satisfaction in being associated 
with this unique design. 
JAMES KILPATRICK & SON LTD 
FROST | AND | ROPER eee 
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S.W.| 
TRAFALGAR 3686 


PAISLEY - EDINBURGH - BELFAST - BAGHDAD 
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another attractive 










Carpet design by 
CARPET TRADES 
CONTRACT SERVICE 











one mort proof of suecessful co- 





peration, with client, architect and 













manulacturers meeting for 






personal discussion and consultation 
Carpet Trades Ltd. offer this special 






ised service to all theireontract clients 





The carpet installation shown here, 
produced exclusively for Royal Mail 


Lines, is in the Ist class dining room 










of h.M indes. The carpet, designed 






to the specification of the architect, 






sin ‘Sentinel’, another high qualit 


fine woollen Wilton, with a striking 





modern design on a tan background 






(Goods are ipplied through normal 






trade channels only) 
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CARPET TRADES LTD. KIDDERMINSIER 












UR TAIN WA LLING ! 


Hull: Heinz new office and warehouse 
/ tects: GRENFELL BAINES & HARGREAVES 
tractor ij 4ALL & SONS LTD 





JOHN WILLIAMS & SONS (CARDIFF) LTD EAST MOORS ROAD CARDIFF 
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* readers * 
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* 102 for the answer * 

*to some, at least, of * 
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Metal Letters 


ENGRAVED BRONZE PLATES 
PERSPEX LETTERS 


COMPLETE INSTA ATIONS erected and marntaine 


CAST BRONZE LETTERS 
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CONSTRUCTED BY 


THE STOREFITTERS 


GELDERD ROAD 
LEEDS, !2 


128 BAKER STREET 
LONDON, W.! 
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If you have 
a Painting Problem 
— bring it to FARMILOES 


Your problem will be examined by an expert Technical Representative 
who will = 


—— visit and inspect the site to be painted 
discuss the whole job with a panel of specialist experts 


arrange, if necessary, for the Research Laboratory to produce 
special paints to cope with abnormal conditions 


present you with detailed specifications and Colour Schemes 


maintain liaison with the actual painters until the job is completed. 


This Architectural Advisory Service is free of cost or obligation of any kind. 


Write or telephone THE MANAGER, Architectural Division, 
T. & W. FARMILGE LTD., 
Rochester Row, Westminster, S.W.!1.—Tel: Victoria 4480 


-T. & W. FARMILOE LTD - ROCHESTER ROW - LONDON S.W.| 
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strategic 
position 


the second THERMALITE 
factory is now completed 
and in production 


Its capacity will greatly supplement the already large 


















output of Thermalite Insulating Building Blocks. 

The Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire, location was chosen 
to ensure adequate supplies and reduce haulage to the 
Midlands and Northern areas. 

Thermalite is the unique load bearing building block 
having outstanding thermal insulating properties. Light in 
weight, it is easy to handle, quick to erect and provides 

Thermal insulation 


exceptional resistance to fire. 
Load bearing 


High speed of laying 
Light weight 
Workability 


Direct fixing 





Fire resistance 


Load Bearing Insulating Building Blocks 


Reduces the risk of 
condensation. 


For further details and technical data 
apply to 
* THERMALIT E-YTONG LIMITED, 
Hams Hall, Lea Marston, Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire. 


Telephone : Coleshill 2081 





